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RAMBLES IN MAURETANIA CAESARIENSIS 
(continued) 
By w. N. WEECH 


on reach Cherchell from Tipasa you must leave the sea and 
go inland round the flanks of Djebel Chénoua. Just beyond 
the first mile you come upon a strongly built Roman farm on the 
left of the road. The main gate is well preserved; it appears to 
have given entrance to the courtyard, round which were grouped 
living-rooms and farm-buildings, the whole forming a quadri- 
lateral which would offer stout resistance to any band of 
raiding Berbers. ‘The excellence of the masonry suggests that 
the farm dates back to the early days of Roman occupation of 
the littoral, but it may well have played its part in resisting 
Firmus and his Moors in the fourth century when they swept 
eastward down the Taza corridor to raid the fertile fields of 
Caesariensis. 

Some distance beyond the farm-ruins, across vineyards on 
the left of the road, you see a dozen tall arches of the old aque- 
duct spanning a cleft in the hills. Another stunted fragment of 
the same work lies half buried in trees and brushwood, just 
outside the entrance to Cherchell. The town, which was one 
of the first to be occupied by the French after the defeat of 
Hussein Dey, has won back some traces of its former busy life, 
and is sufficiently up to date'to boast a ‘bar Americain’. 

It is said to have derived its old name of Iol from a Phoeni- 
cian deity. It was probably a colony of Carthage, and its 
records go back to the fourth century B.c. But possibly the 
site was occupied two or three centuries earlier ; the islet, where 
the lighthouse now stands, was exactly what Phoenician traders 
liked ; the country was fertile, and there would be good business 
to be done with the natives. The two races would intermarry 
and the mixed race of Libyphoenicians, while mainly of Berber 
blood, would assimilate the language, the religion, and the 
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trading capacity of the Carthaginians. When the mother-city 
fell, Iol found no difficulty in passing under the rule of Micipsa. 
When the quarrels of his descendants loosened their hold on 
their western territories, it became the capital of Bocchus, the 
last representative of the old Moorish kings. His death trans- 
ferred the city again to the family of Micipsa, and with the 
accession of Juba II its great days began. The new king deter- 
mined to have a worthy capital, and Cherchell has repaid him 
by preserving his personality for us. It has its iconoclast saint, 
Marciana, just as Tipasa has Saint Salsa, but she has left no 
mark on the city, which is to-day as much the city of Juba II as 
it was at the commencement of our era. 

There are few rulers of the Roman world whom we seem to 
know so intimately. Time has mercifully spared us the books 
he wrote or had written for him; but we know their contents 
and their range, we have the historic records of his reign, we 
can see many of the artistic treasures he collected, and we know 
what he looked like in youth and manhood and old age—‘an 
old Academician with an air that was childlike and bland’. It 
is easy to make fun of him, but it seems to me idle to deny that 
he did a great work in his long reign. He was given the task of 
Romanizing Mauretania, and he carried it out with such success 
that the country was ready for complete Roman administration 
within fifteen years of his death. It is true that a rebellion broke 
out against the new order of things—if you go westward into 
Mauretania Tingitana and visit the attractive ruins of Volu- 
bilis, you will find records of its suppression. But that rebellion 
was inspired by devotion to Juba’s house and is itself no small 
tribute to the success of his reign. 

He was the son of the Juba who fought against Julius Caesar 
and ended his life in a duel with his colleague, Afranius, when 
fortune declared against him and his Pompeian allies at Thap- 
sus. The young Juba lost his throne and was taken to Rome 
for his education. There he acquired the two great enthusiasms 
of his life—an ungrudging respect for the majesty of Rome and 
a boundless admiration for the art and the literature of Greece. 
He spent much of his time with Augustus, saw service in his 
wars and eventually received a double reward for his devotion— 
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a crown and a bride. His ancestral kingdom of Numidia had 
been brought directly under Roman administration; but 
Bocchus’ death had left Mauretania without a ruler, and a brief 
experiment of Roman officialdom had made it clear that the 
Moors would be easier to handle under a king of African blood. 
So in 25 B.c. Caius Julius Juba went to Cherchell and became 
king of Mauretania. Five years later he married or was married 
by Cleopatra Selene. She was the daughter of Anthony and 
Cleopatra, and, like her husband, she had received an orphan’s 
education at the court of Augustus. She shared the sovereign 
power with Juba, coined her own money, and may have been 
the driving force behind his policy. Under their joint guidance 
the old Libyphoenician port of Iol blossomed into Caesarea, 
one of the great maritime towns of the Western Mediterranean. 
Their merchantmen traded with Italy and Provence and 
Spain, and, pushing through the Straits of Gibraltar, reached 
the Canary Islands and established purple dyeworks at 
Mogador. 

Following the example of their patron Augustus, Juba and 
Cleopatra Selene rebuilt their capital and filled it with Roman 
architecture and Greek statuary. The spread of Roman civili- 
zation southward from the littoral was facilitated by the found- 
ing of colonies, and Juba co-operated with the army of Numidia 
in repressing the revolts of the Southern tribes. Loyalty to 
Rome was the keynote of the House of Masinissa, and from 
that policy Juba never swerved; his merchantmen, his soldiers, 
his secretaries, his administrators were all used and used success- 
fully for the work of Romanization. Not altogether a negligible 
king this second Juba, in spite of his love of art and letters, his 
dabblings in natural history and medicine and a too receptive 
ear for a traveller’s tale. : 

We may picture him at work on a sunny morning at 
Caesarea. He may be reviewing a detachment of Moorish 
cavalry and finding it none too easy to manage his own mount; 
or he may be watching his masons at work on the temple he is 
raising to Augustus; or perhaps a convoy is safely home from 
the dark sea beyond the Pillars of Hercules and he is hustling 
down to the quay to hear of fresh marvels from the Fortunate 
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Islands or from the pleasant wooded country which lies inland 
from Sala. An earnest, shortsighted man with the scholar’s stoop, 
yet carrying himself with a certain dignity; clean-shaven, of 
course, as befits a Philhellene who has risen superior to the 
luxuriant hairiness which characterized his tough old father. 
We imagine him happiest, when he could put aside civil ad- 
ministration and military duties and busy himself with his 
statues and his books. These were the things that lay closest 
to his heart—the marble copy of some fourth-century bronze; 
the carefully executed reproduction of a masterpiece of 
Pheidias; some Egyptian goddess which the Moon Queen had 
just received from Alexandria; the latest treatise of Varro or 
Didymus Chalkenteros. The well-trained secretaries enter and 
Juba settles down comfortably to confirm his fame as a poly- 
math. He lacks stenographer and dictaphone and typewriter; 
otherwise he might well rival the exuberant fertility of our 
modern best sellers. That fame is denied him, but he had at 
least a fascinatingly wide range of subjects with which to deal. 
If history was to be his main theme for the evening, he could 
choose between Arabia and Rome, Greece or the records of 
Assurbanipal; as a last resort, he could follow the example of 
his literary grandfather, the second Hiempsal, and fall back on 
his native Africa and the exploits of his own Massylian fore- 
bears, Gaia and the Divine Masinissa and Micipsa. There was 
all Greek sculpture for him to criticize. He might deal with the 
theatre and bewail its decadence. A chance conversation down 
at the docks might plunge him into a dissertation on the 
elephant’s modest prudishness and charitable instincts or the 
magic properties of some desert herb. Everything was grist 
that came to the royal mill—history, natural history, geography, 
grammar, sociology, literary criticism, botany, art, geology. 

Is it too much to picture the evening ending with a scene that 
anticipates modern literary methods? At Selene’s urgent and 
repeated request (‘You seem to have forgotten, my dear, that 
we have got Euphorbos’s brother dining to-night, to say 
nothing of your Sheikh from Lixus and that dull soldier from 
Ammaedara’) Juba reluctantly puts the finishing touches to his 
literary labours. The last précis is given, the last anecdote out- 
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lined. The Royal Pair leaves the library. The four secretaries 
make due obeisance, and then with sighs of relief settle down 
to work. One is sketching the military reforms of Marius; a 
second is writing a brisk account of the domestic habits of the 
hippopotamus; another deals with chapter ten of ‘Trade 
Routes in Syria’; the fourth takes up the easiest job of all, 
a vigorous and closely reasoned exposure of the deterioration 
of sculpture since the days of Praxiteles. It must have been in 
some such way as this that Juba won his literary reputation in 
the spare time left him from governinga kingdom which covered 
Morocco and two-thirds of Algeria. It would be churlish to 
begrudge him either the statue which Athens erected in recog- 
nition of his Philhellenism or the golden crown and the ivory 
sceptre with which Rome rewarded his military exploits. 

Juba died in A.D. 23, having outlived his Egyptian consort by 
nearly thirty years. Their son, Ptolemy, succeeded and carried 
on their policy, but with inferior intelligence and less applica- 
tion. Seventeen years of rule could not teach him tact. He 
won the reputation of being the best-dressed man in Rome; the 
enthusiastic appreciation of his latest purple robe by the amphi- 
theatre crowd naturally sealed his fate; his cousin, Caligula, 
assassinated him and appropriated his fortune. He left no heir. 
But the great days of Caesarea did not end with her Berber 
kings. ‘The old realm of Bocchus was divided into two pro- 
curatorships, and Caesarea gave its name to the eastern division, 
Mauretania Caesariensis. It remained the capital and con- 
tained the government offices; a cavalry detachment was 
stationed there; it was the base of the Western Mediterranean 
fleet. Claudius made it a colony soon after Ptolemy’s death and 
the ensuing rebellion of his freedman, Aedemon. When forti- 
fications were put up during the second century, they contained 
a population of at least a hundred thousand—officials, sailors, 
soldiers, merchants, agriculturalists, artists, and artisans. The 
beginning of the third century was probably the most pros- 
perous period of the city’s history. In 217 one of its sons, 
Opilius Macrinus, became Emperor and for some fifteen 
months interrupted the succession of ‘the Divine Septimian 
House’ which had first brought the sceptre to Africa. 
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For three hundred years Caesarea was for the western part 
of Roman Africa what Carthage was for the eastern—a great 
cosmopolitan port, which welcomed the men and the gods of 
the Mediterranean world. Juba’s influence stiil persisted, and 
Hellenism was still the dominant factor in the life of Caesarea. 
But every kind of religion flourished, and side by side men 
worshipped the old Moorish gods and Hercules, Cybele and 
Jehovah, Christ and Mithra, Isis and the gods of Greece. 

Towards the beginning of the fourth century its prosperity 
began to decline. It became the centre of a smaller province, as 
the eastern part of Mauretania Caesariensis was given to the 
new government of Sétif. Christianity emerged as the trium- 
phant religion, only to be rent by the bitter quarrels of Catholics 
and Donatists. In 372 the latter revenged themselves on the 
Catholic officials who had persecuted them for two generations 
by joining Firmus in his attack on the coast towns. Marciana 
did not prove as efficient a patron saint as Salsa, and Caesarea 
was sacked and burnt. Though Theodosius re-established it as 
the capital of the province after he had conquered the rebels, 
the great days were over. Vandal and Moor pillaged it in turn. 
There was another brief rally under Belisarius. Then it col- 
lapsed under the weight of Moorish raids, earthquakes, and the 
Arab invasions. 

The most striking ruins of Caesarea are the two stretches of 
aqueduct mentioned above and the western baths. The latter 
have yielded a good deal of excellent statuary, which serves to 
remind us of the varied pleasures enjoyed by the lounger in 
that typically Roman building. It is easy to trace frigidarium, 
tepidarium, and caldarium in the centre and to recognize the 
promenades which flank the frigidarium. It is worth while 
paying a visit to the old naval port, which was formed by join- 
ing the [lot Joinville to the mainland, and also to the commer- 
cial port, which lies to the east of it. You will find it difficult 
at first to recognize the theatre until you realize that a genera- 
tion which no longer shared Juba’s interest in the drama 
converted it into an amphitheatre; this was probably done 
after the destruction of the original amphitheatre, the scene of 
S. Marciana’s martyrdom, which lies south of the Algiers road. 
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Unfortunately the circus to the west has not been excavated, 
and it is hardly possible to follow its outlines under the road 
which traverses it and the surrounding brushwood. The 
Church has two attractive mosaics, which recall the cheerful- 
ness of the Christian bas-reliefs at Tipasa. 

But the real memorial of Caesarea is the Museum, which lies 
just behind the Mairie on the right of the road, as you enter 
by the Algiers gate. In it are collected some of the statues 
which delighted the eyes of Juba and made his city a centre 
of Hellenism. Many of them may have been imported from 
Greece, but it is probable that others are the product of 
local studios which continued to turn out adequate work long 
after Juba’s reign. The fifth and fourth centuries are well 
represented. Many visitors will agree with Gsell that the chief 
glory of the Museum is the colossal statue of Apollo, which 
was copied from a bronze original, created by Pheidias or 
Calamis; the left hand grasped the branch of a laurel, round 
which twines the wounded serpent, Python. Other notable 
works are the headless Athene with the aegis, the Woman in 
the Doric Peplos, the two Dianas, the benevolent Aesculapius 
(he was identified with Eschmoun and was popular wherever 
Punic blood survived), the Canephoros, the jolly Satyr playing 
with the panther, and the four gigantic heads, which may 
represent Nereus and his daughters. It is worth while studying 
the elaborate cuirass of the headless Augustus, which stands in 
the centre of the courtyard; at the top is Mars the Avenger; 
beneath the bearded God who had taken full toll for the Ides 
of March, Julius, himself a God, faces his divine ancestress, 
Venus; Victory stands behind the Roman, and Cupid behind 
Venus; beneath these again are a Triton and a Centaur, who 
has acquired a sea-monster’s tail to replace the usual equine 
hindquarters. 

The Museum contains many interesting stelae and pilasters, 
whose inscriptions and bas-reliefs throw light on the religious 
observances of Phoenician Iol, the Egyptian importations of 
Queen Selene and the funerary customs of the Christianity 
which superseded its two eastern rivals. There are good copies 
of the heads of the last three kings of Masinissa’s house; the 
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originals of the two Jubas and Ptolemy are now in the Louvre. 
You will also find a badly battered head of Juba II at the age of 
forty. But the most interesting head of all is that of a royal lady 
on the west wall; nose and chin have suffered somewhat from 
the ravages of time; the royal head-dress and the complicated 
coiffure are well preserved. It is an extraordinarily expressive 
face—intelligent eyes, arrogant nose, firm mouth. Many of the 
critics suggest that this represents Cleopatra Selene; if they 
are right, we must abandon all romantic pictures of a Moon 
Princess, fragrant with the mystic glamour of ancient Nile, 
endowed with Cleopatra’s sorcery and Mark Anthony’s fire. 
This is the head of a woman whose will swayed her passions, 
a maitresse femme, and Selene must have ruled her Juba with 
inflexible decision during the thirteen years of their joint reign. 

Some of the mosaics on the walls serve only to show what 
a poor form of art this could be. The mutilated Judgement of 
Paris near the entrance is a wretched piece of work. The Three 
Graces have been reproduced many times since they emerged 
in the fourth century B.c., but they can never have failed so 
lamentably as they do in the mosaic behind the onyx statuette 
of the Diana of the Chase in the south-east corner of the 
Museum ; colour, form, and grouping arealike repulsive, and the 
faces are unmistakably those of mental defectives. It is tragic 
that these terrible women should have been left intact by the 
passing of the years, which have damaged badly the brilliant 
mosaic of country life on the adjoining wall. From its faded and 
blurred outlines we can reconstruct two of the activities of the 
husbandman, on whose industry, then as now, the prosperity 
of the country depended. It was corn and wine and oil that 
gave economic health to Roman Africa. The Moslem invader 
uprooted the vine; it has been restored by France and Italy, 
who now share the government of the lands between Egypt and 
the Atlantic. The visitor to Cherchell Museum may profit by 
spending a few minutes in examining the mosaic which once 
adorned a rich man’s house in the western quarter of Caesarea. 
The top half portrays agriculture, the bottom viticulture. A 
yoke of oxen draws the plough across a field, studded with trees 
which may be olives; they are guided by a labourer who bends 
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vigorously to his task; in the top panel another labourer raises 
his stick to beat the oxen into greater activity; below, another 
walks in front of them, scattering seed into the furrow they have 
just ploughed. All the workers wear puttee-like leggings, such 
as are portrayed on the Tipasa sarcophagus of the Good Shep- 
herd. The two lower panels may prove of interest to those who 
have been puzzled by the fable of the Fox and the Grapes. The 
vines shown are not the stumpy plants which have made the 
fortune of modern Algeria. No one who has seen the vine- 
yards of France or her greatest colony could imagine any sane 
fox exhausting itself in the way Phaedrus alleges, by ‘leaping’ 
with its utmost strength and ‘when it could not reach its objec- 
tive, going away and saying, The grapes are sour’. But the 
bunches shown on the Cherchell mosaic might defeat the most 
enterprising fox. They hang from trellises seven or eight feet 
high, to which labourers are depicted energetically training the 
vines. Unless the artist has idealized his subject, times have 
changed for the worse; all the Africans shown in the four panels 
are putting into their work a savage enthusiasm, for which you 


will look in vain nowadays in your rambles along the Tur- 
quoise Coast. 
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ANCIENT COINS AND THE CLASSICS 
By HAROLD MATTINGLY 


OME excellent people there are who hate digging things up, 
hate things dug up, and hate people who dig them up. It 
takes many sorts to make a world and I would not pick a quarrel 
with any such; but it is not primarily to them that I would 
direct my remarks—unless indeed in any case the heart is not too 
hardened to admit of softening. To put the point more directly, 
coins are undeniably a part of archaeology and, tempted 
though I am to secure an easier approach to your attention, I 
cannot pretend that they are primarily a literary source. 

We can all agree at once that the literary remains of antiquity 
are by far the most important part of our inheritance, that, of 
any knowledge that really matters, a great proportion comes to 
us through them, that it is for their sake mainly that we study 
the ancient world at all. But, for all that, the lover of classics 
who shudders at an inscription, a vase or a coin, who thinks 
that he has all the heart, the kernel, the spirit himself, while 
the archaeologist has only the shell, the husk, the corpse, is 
making a very grievous mistake. He is in serious danger of 
becoming a mere sentimentalist and dreamer, delighting in 
encountering his own thoughts and emotions in his favourite 
writers, but seldom really establishing contact with their mind 
at all. If we find it too easy to understand exactly how an 
ancient writer thought and felt, we may safely suspect that we 
are misunderstanding: if we imagine that we can make under- 
standing easier by shutting out the objective realities of the 
author’s world and shutting ourselves in with him in the inner 
world of thought, the suspicion will become a certainty. 
Aeschylus, Thucydides, Virgil lived in particular times and places 
that conditioned and moulded them to what they were. If we 
are really interested in them, and in the humbler human beings 
of their time, who after all were far more like us, we shall want 
to know about those times and places. Approached along this 
line archaeology loses its dryasdust aspect: it is a means of 
access not to the death, but to the life of the ancient world. 

May I then for a few minutes try to recommend a single 
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branch of archaeology—coins—to the interest of classical 
readers? Coins are small objects, easy to lose, not too easy to 
handle, seldom easy to read except when perfectly preserved. 
If the information in picture and letter, contained in ancient 
coins, could be imagined written large on stone, it would attract 
an excited attention quite incommensurate with the mild 
interest at present given to it. And yet such an enlargement of 
scale would add very littleto the reality. Coins lack the 
just the element of size: they have nearly everything else which 
can interest and absorb a lover of antiquity. They take us 
direct into the daily life of the people: we handle the very coins 
once handled by the Greeks of Periclean Athens, the Jews of 
Galilee of the day of Christ, the Romans of the age of Cicero 
and Caesar. We can collect in one view before us the famous 
currencies that ruled the world-markets—the ‘owls’ of Athens, 
the ‘colts’ of Corinth, the Persian daric and shekels, the Roman 
denarii and aurei. Or, if we tire of watching the smooth flowing 
of the stream of coinage, we can look where it comes to the 
rapids or the fall. We can see the Roman As declining from a 
full pound to a bare half ounce, or the Roman denarius falling 
away from silver to copper coin. These coins tell a tale—not 
always easy to read, but certainly not theoretical or dry: it is 
often the tale of individual lives ruined far and wide in the 
wake of the great calamities of nations. They bring us near the 
meaning of history in terms of happiness or misery to the men 
and women who helped to make it. 

Again, if you are a lover of art, where will you find so com- 
plete a picture of the unfolding of Greek art—in time and space 
—as in a well-stocked coin cabinet? Once learn to overcome 
the handicap of smallness and you will not have to complain of 
lack of quality. You will soon learn to love the curious stiffness 
of the archaic style, as in the first Athenian ‘owls’, the shy grace 
of the awakening transitional style, as in the noble tetradrachms 
of Syracuse, the full bloom of finest art, as in the glorious 
masterpieces of Syracuse, Catana, or Agrigentum. Nor will 
you fail to find much to attract you in the ages of “decline’—the 
graceful, if less robust, art of the cities of Magna Graecia, in 
the fourth to third century, the fine Seleucid portraiture, and 
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finally the great picture-gallery of Romans, from Caesar to 
Constantine. Only do not shut yourself up inside select periods 
of art and refuse to see merit outside them. Use your eyes, 
admire the best as the best, but do not let it spoil you for the 
good: at any rate, admire and despise honestly, not as a snob. 
The great orthodox principles of taste are not arbitrary or ill- 
founded; but they are often misapplied. Love the noble Hel- 
lenic work—but do not forget that what we mean by Hellenic is 
not confined to one small people, but has been fed from many 
national sources ; and, if you must cast a stone at Roman work, 
remember that the Roman was probably at least as artistic as we 
are and that, quite seriously, he had so many other things to do. 
And, finally, history. We have so far banished history 
from our own coins that we do not readily realize how full of 
it the ancient coin often is. To the Greek the artistic side, if 
not the practical, predominated, though even here history 
will find its way. But the Greek moneyer dealt with history 
allusively and hardly in any other way. He will add a small 
feature to a normal type and leave it without emphasis, though 
that small feature is all-important for the particular issue. A 
lion as symbol may point to an alliance of a Greek city with 
Carthage, or a triskelis, ‘three legs’, the badge of Sicily, may 
tell of the designs of Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, in Magna 
Graecia. But it is in the Roman series that history finds a 
continuous and eloquent record. The Roman had more liking, 
perhaps more talent, for such pictorial chronicling of history. 
If he sometimes puts down scenes with comic crudeness, he 
can also use the symbolism of pictures with consummate skill. 
The result is that the Roman student neglects coins at his 
serious risk—the teacher of Roman history, or Roman litera- 
ture for that matter, at a very heavy loss. The Roman money- 
ers, intent largely on the glorification of their own families, 
have preserved for us traditional portraits of the early kings— 
Romulus, Numa Pompilius, Ancus Marcius—the great figures 
of the early Republic, Brutus the first Consul or Ahala—and 
have chronicled in picture such scenes as the rape of the Sabine 
women, the death of 'Tarpeia, and, later, the leading in triumph 
of Perseus of Macedon or the surrender of Jugurtha to Sulla. 
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Less consciously, in many cases, but no less certainly, when we 
begin to read their pictorial alphabet aright, they have set down 
the history of their own times. The prow of the Aes tells for 
ever how Roma fought Carthage for her life on the sea. The | 
denarius with its warrior-goddess on obverse, and Castor 
and Pollux on reverse, tells of Rome advancing to conquer the 
world. Here and in many cases we are still debating the exact 
reading of the signs; but the language is clearly an intelligible 
one and we shall reach certainty in time. In the later Republic, 
the types of coinage, changing with a new frequency, mirror 
the history in a new way. Side-lights fall on the party strife 
of the Sullans and Marians, of the optimates and populares 
of Cicero, of the Caesarians and Pompeians. There is a new 
interest in personalities. The gods begin to recede and the 
historical hero of a past generation, a Sulla, for example, 
comes to the fore. When Julius Caesar puts his own portrait 
on the coins we feel that a process, long at work underground, 
has at last emerged into daylight. Whether we are reading 
poetry or prose, history or myth, the coins have treasures to 
offer us. 

With the Roman Empire the coin record reaches its maxi- 
mum of fullness and meaning. Emperor after emperor is fixed 
as an individual type in history, event after event is recorded, 
often in a light which helps us to understand its bearing on 
its generation. We see the imperial Rome as she rose in her 
magnificent temples, baths, and forums, the records of the 
activities of the emperors, of their bounties and their sacri- 
fices, the story of their civil and foreign wars. Captive Judaea 
is placed by Vespasian on’ his sestertius, subject but loyal 
Britannia by Hadrian on his. The German Wars of Augustus, 
the conquest of Britain by Claudius, the conquest of Dacia by 
Trajan, find in turn their record. When we reach the dark 
years of the third century, coins begin to acquire a new im- 
portance. They not only illustrate, but restore the history and 
tell us of important facts, lost from the record. We know with 
certainty from the coins, and from no other source, that, at 
the end of the reign of Gallienus, Postumus in Gaul attempted 
to overthrow the central government, in order to establish a 
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new political unity based on the West, and that the pretender 
Aureolus fought and died in his commission. 

Religion is no longer believed, as it was two generations 
ago, to be the main theme and motive power of ancient coinage. 
But it undoubtedly contributes more than any other theme to 
the coin-types. In the coins we can trace pagan polytheism 
in its most diverse manifestations down to its defeat and sub- 
mission to the cross of Christ. If you would know the common- 
place truth about the religious life of the people, not the 
theology of the schoolroom, nor the fancies of the poets, study 
the types that were handed about daily on the coins. 

Lest I should wander too long on these pleasant paths of 
thought, let me turn, in closing, to the subject of collecting. 
Can ancient coins be collected as a hobby with reasonable ease 
and at reasonable cost? Fine and rare Greek coins are for the 
millionaire only, but, even in the Greek series, some very 
attractive coins can still be bought at reasonable prices in 
series which happen to be fairly common, the Corinthian, for 
instance. But the Roman series is the best of all for the small 
collector and gives much the largest return on a small invest- 
ment. Both in the Republic and in the Empire interesting and 
attractive silver types can still be bought for a few shillings 
each: even the rare types seldom run above a very few pounds. 
The sixpenny and threepenny trays at a dealer’s will often 
yield quite good bargains in copper, and miscellaneous lots at 
auction often provide hours of amusement at a little over the 
metal value of the coins. In my own experience I have found 
that coin-collectors live happy and die old. Quid plura? 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE 8 


(1) A Persian daric 5th cent. B.c.: obv. The Great King running with bow in hand; 
rev.incuse. (2) An Athenian tetradrachm (‘owl’) 5th cent. B.c.: obv. Head of Athena; 
rev. Owl. (3) A Corinthian stater (‘colt’) 5th—4th cent. B.c.: obv. Head of Athena; rev. 
Pegasus. (4) A tetradrachm of Agrigentum, 5th cent. B.c.: obv. Two eagles on body of 
hare; rev. Charioteer. (5) A tetradrachm of Antiochus the Great of Syria, c. 200 B.C.: 
obv. Head of Antiochus; rev. Apollo seated |., holding arrow, on omphalos. (6) Roman 
denarius, c. 88 B.c.: obv. Head of Tatius; rev. Rape of Sabine Women. (7) Roman 
denarius, c.59B.C.: obv. Brutus; rev.Ahala. (8) Roman denarius, c.61B.c.: obv. Faustus; 
rev. Felix. (9) Roman aureus, c. A.D. 46: obv. Claudius; rev. Arch, DE BRITAN. 
(10) Roman aureus, c. A.D. 71: obv. Vespasian; rev. Judaea captive. (11) Roman aureus, 
c. A.D. 108: obv. Trajan; rev. Trajan, Dacian, and Senate. 
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TERRA INCOGNITA 
By J. R. BACON 


T was not till the sixth century B.c. that geography was 

recognized by the Greeks as a distinct branch of study. But 
Strabo was right in regarding Homer as the first Greek geogra- 
pher, inasmuch as the Homeric poems provide the earliest 
literary evidence about the content of the Greek world. From 
Homer onwards the known world was continually enlarging its 
boundaries, and by the end of the Roman period very little, 
except the New World discovered by Columbus and his con- 
temporaries, remained unknown. The progress of geographical 
knowledge may be divided into four stages—Homeric, Ionian, 
Hellenistic, Roman—in each of which the acquisition of data 
led on to an attempt at systematization, when the information 
provided by travellers was used as material for scientific theory. 
This process was unconscious in the Homeric stage, but 
deliberate in the others. Thus in the Ionian age the spread 
of colonization enabled Anaximander to make the first map and 
Hecataeus to write his Tepiodos [ijs, the first systematic account 
of the world; these in their turn produced Herodotus, who 
brought to geography and ethnography the rudiments of a 
critical standpoint (deiAw Atyelv ye 
ov Travtétraciv SgelAw, Vii. 152). In the Hellenistic and Roman 
ages the factors were not so much colonial as military and 
mercantile. Hellenistic knowledge of the world was enlarged 
by the campaigns of Alexander and by the enterprises of Alex- 
andrian traders, which the scholars of Alexandria, notably 
Eratosthenes, the first truly critical geographer, turned to 
scientific use: similarly the progress of the Roman arms and 
the expansion of Roman trade brought grist to the mill of 
Strabo and Ptolemy, the most careful, respectively, of descrip- 
tive and scientific geographers. In the period which follows 
these, no longer ancient but medieval, the wheel comes full 
circle in a new Homeric stage of feudalism and fable, and starts 
its revolution once more; the next stage, the renascence Age of 
Discovery, is Ionia again on a larger scale. 

For the Greeks in their beginnings, as for any unlettered 
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people, all the world was originally Terra Incognita, except 
the microcosm in which each individual, or each group, lived. 
But the Odyssey is sufficient evidence that, before the begin- 
nings of Greek literature, that little world was furnished with 
a border of marvels. These were partly the product of imagina- 
tion, but they may well have owed no less to hearsay, in which 
Greek geography was rooted from the time when it began to 
deserve the name. Strabo, who took his subject seriously, was 
ready to defend hearsay as evidence: “To pretend that those 
only can know who have themselves seen is to deprive hearing 
of all confidence, which, after all, is a better servant of know- 
ledge than sight itself’ (ii. 5). It was not likely that his distant 
forerunners would be hypercritical of their information. They 
were, indeed, uncritically tenacious, and clung to a tradition 
once accepted with all the fidelity of a Fundamentalist to the 
Old Testament. When, for instance, widened experience made 
it plain that the horizon was not in fact the shore of encircling 
Ocean, they did not deny the existence of this feature, but 
allowed it to recede into the less familiar distance. They were 
not unique in this process of reasoning. When Whittington 
had seen London he was aware that its streets were not paved 
with gold, but that did not prevent him from believing the 
same of Cathay, nor his descendants from seeking El Dorado 
beyond the Spanish main. And the process may continue so 
long as any region remains unknown. It is the line of argument 
pursued by Strabo when he answered the sceptics who denied 
the possibility of sailing round the north coast of Europe from 
the Elbe to the Caspian (a possibility whose more instructed equi- 
valent still challenged the adventurers of the Elizabethan age): 
“Those who have returned from the attempt’, he says, ‘do not 
say they have been prevented from continuing the voyage by 
any opposing continent, for the sea remained perfectly open, 
but through want of resolution and the scarcity of provisions’ 
(I. i.). 

This removal of uncertified features into the distance can 
be seen in many stories which we class as mythology, but which 
ranked for their earlier hearers as history or geography. The 
voyage of the Argonauts would seem to have been originally a 
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penetration of Greeks into the Euxine; it became almost a cir- 
cumnavigation of Europe. In the same way Prometheus was 
removed from Scythia to the Caucasus, and thence to the 
Indian Caucasus, the Hindu Kush. Acheron progressed from 
Argolis or Thesprotia via Campania to the Far North, where 
it appears in the Orphic Argonautica.! But though the mar- 
vellous retreated it did not surrender. If the successive maps 
in e.g. Bunbury’s History of Ancient Geography are passed in 
review, development and change are visible in the business 
part of the map, but the border is strangely constant—Rhipaean 
mountains, Hyperboreans, Aithiopes, Arimaspians, or at least 
their acknowledged neighbours, were never dislodged from 
their ultimate strongholds. 

This persistence may be due less to real’ conviction than to 
the adoption of earlier accounts wholesale by uncritical writers 
of ages much later. For example, Pomponius Mela, writing in 
the first century A.D., takes much of his information about 
Scythia straight from Herodotus without any change; he fol- 
lows Herodotus on Arabia too, though he might have used 
later authorities such as Agatharchides. Pliny also borrows 
without discrimination. But it is not only in uncritical writers 
that the stories persist: Ptolemy, scientific in method and 
accurate, is often seen taking pains to reconcile and combine 
his real information with old traditional fables. 

Some traditions are recognizable as early as Homer. In the 
Homeric age the world actually known to the Greeks was 
very small: Thrace or Macedonia seems to have bounded it on 
the north, on the south hundred-gated Thebes in Egypt, all the 
wealth of which Achilles would not have accepted in placation 
of his wrath, probably the Adriatic on the west, the western 
end of the Euxine, if not the Propontis, on the east. Beyond 
the borders of the known world flowed, as round the Shield of 
Achilles, the circling stream of Ocean, on whose shores dwelt 
the Laestrygonians, pupioi, toxdtes, Tiyaoww 
(x. 120) the Cimmerians, Kal vepéAn KexoAuppévor (A. 15) 
whose long nights suggest the dark north; on the south were 
the Pygmies, on whom the cranes bring slaughter and death 


? Cf. J. A. K. Thomson, Studies in the Odyssey, pp. 104 ff. on Teiresias. 
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(. 6) (Homer does not name the south, but this is implied by 
the detail that the cranes fly thither in the winter); and on the 
east and west by the Aithiopes, 
of pév Sucopévou ‘Ytrepiovos, of 8’ d&vidvtos (a. 23, 24) 
whom the gods love and visit. 

By the next age the Aithiopes of the west have, so far as 
Greek geography is concerned, shared the fortune of those 
whom the gods love and have died young. Those on the east 
have moved southward and supplanted the Pygmies on the 
southern shore of Ocean. By that time the eastern limit of the 
supposed Ocean, the Euxine, was known, and the symbol of the 
end of the world became the rivers Phasis and Tanais. The 
boundaries of the known world had in many ways become less 
nebulous, and were defined as the Rhipaean mountains on the 
north, Phasis and 'Tanais on the east, southward the Nile, and 
to the west the Pillars of Heracles. The reality of the last four 
is undisputed and their position constant; for the first, the 
Rhipaean mountains, the Carpathians seem the strongest of 
many competitors, but they shift and recede with time. The 
Pillars of Heracles were a final boundary because experience had 
now shown that the Ocean did indeed lie beyond them. It did not 
reveal itself immediately beyond the others; so there was still 
room for the boundary peoples, Hyperboreans joining the 
Cimmerians beyond the Rhipaean mountains, Pygmies and 

_Aithiopes beyond the Nile, beyond Tanais and Phasis Indians 
‘and others. 

One of the great achievements of the Ionian natural philoso- 
phy was the disengaging of scientific geography from myth, and 
by the end of the sixth century in geography, as in literature, 
the line between poetry and prose had been drawn. Poetry 
assumed the chief responsibility for mythology, while geogra- 
phy was assigned to the province of prose. From this point 
onwards the marvellous element in geography may be divided 
into two classes: first a definitely mythological class where what 
was perhaps originally a mere item of geographical information 
has become incorporated in story, often so successfully as to 
have assumed an almost impenetrable disguise. Under this 
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head come the stories of marvellous journeys, like those of 
Perseus, Io, Heracles, and the Argonauts, and stories con- 
cealing some physical geography, as with Atlas, Typhon, 
Enceladus, and Niobe. The other is a more mundane class, 
where the item remains a detached piece of information, not 
incorporated in myth: the fourth book of Herodotus, with its 
gold-digging ants, gryphon-hunted Arimaspians, &c., provides 
a number in which Herodotus himself could hardly believe. 
The distinction between these two classes is much the same as 
that drawn (e.g. by Professor Chadwick in The Homeric Age) 
between epic and ‘epic material’; and the border line between 
them is roughly that between the Homeric and Ionian ages of 
ancient geography. By the latter, the Greeks have passed out 
of the mythopoeic stage. 

Marvellous peoples, Cimmerians, Aithiopians, Hyperbo- 
reans, Arimaspians, stand midway between the two divisions. 
They have affinities with the mythological class inasmuch as 
they belong to the province of poetry. The first two appear in 
Homer, the Hyperboreans in Pindar; the Arimaspians had an 
epic to themselves—the Arimaspeia of Aristeas of Proconnesus. 
At the same time they approach the second class in that they 
remain incidental—their story has no plot and they are not the 
centre of story, only on the fringe. 

The Arimaspians have a further interest because they fur- 
nish a very good example of fact masquerading as incredible 
marvel. Herodotus describes them as one-eyed horsemen, 
neighbours of the Issedonians in the East who spent their time 
purloining the guarded gold of Central Asia and suffering the 
pursuit ‘o’er hill and moory dale’ of the guardian gryphons. In 
all probability they were the Huns (cf. Minns, Scythians and 
Greeks, pp. 113, 114). The description of them as ‘one-eyed’ 
has been taken to refer to some kind of characteristic cap, but 
Professor Minns explains it more convincingly as reflecting on 
their intelligence, citing another Asiatic tribe of whom it was 
said proverbially that they had one eye and one hand, meaning 
that they were slow of perception and clumsy. The origin of 
the gryphons may lie in the fabulous monsters, dragons and 
such, with which oriental stuffs were patterned, and so bespeak 
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the great trade-route across Central Asia which linked Europe 
with the Far East. : 

It is possible to cite many other cases where what looks like 
fiction may well be some garbled form of fact. There is, for 
instance, the belief that the river Ister (the Danube) flowed 
both into the Euxine Sea and into the Adriatic. This is 
ridiculous enough, especially when it is used as a short cut for 
a penteconter, as by the Argonauts in Apollonius Rhodius; but 
it has a basis of fact. Strabo here has the rights of the case 
when he speaks (vii. 5, § 2) of merchandise being carried from 
the Euxine to the Adriatic via the Save. It is the record of a 
truth though not the truth itself. The same is true of another 
combination of rivers in the Argonautica (iv. 627 ff.)—the 
great system which comprises the Eridanus, the Rhone, and the 
Rhine: they combine to make real trade-routes, though one 
single ship could not, like Argo, navigate the whole system. Or 
again, Ptolemy reports a rumour, which he does not himself 
believe, that there were mountains far up the Nile which, 
though near the equator, had their summits always covered 
with snow. Modern exploration has revealed that there are 
such mountains, not just where Ptolemy heard of them, but 
even nearer the equator, Mts. Kenya and Kilimanjaro. The 
latter has hardly emerged from the regions of marvel even now: 
in January 1928 the correspondence colums of The Times con- 
tained a series of letters, showing that it is still open to doubt 
whether it is these eternal snows or real buried treasure which 
is the ‘silver on Kilimanjaro’ of native tradition. 

Some stories anciently held incredible not only can be shown 
to be based upon truth but actually themselves provide the 
proofs which establish their credit. Such is a detail in the 
Periplus of Hanno, a Carthaginian who sailed about 500 B.c. 
on an expedition which aimed at the circumnavigation of 
Africa. It seems to have accomplished the exploration of the 
west coast as far south as Sherboro’ Sound, just beyond Sierra 
Leone. The record of it is preserved in a Greek treatise be- 
lieved to be a genuine translation of the original account in 
Punic. In the course of this Hanno mentions that he saw, at 
what proved to be the southern limit of his voyage, hairy men 
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and women of vast stature and gigantic strength. He, or his 
Greek translators, identified these with the Gorgons. He 
caught two of the females who (more deadly than the male) 
remained and fought while their husbands fled. He brought 
home the hairy skins of these captives and dedicated them in 
the Temple of Juno at Carthage where, according to Pliny 
(N.H. Vi. xxxi. 220) they were to be seen until the destruction 
of that city by the Romans; but despite this ocular evidence, no 
one believed his account of them. Nevertheless the very de- 
scription of the hairy females proves the reality of his visit to 
their home; he was wrong only in his identification of them; 
they were, as readers of Puck of Pook’s Hill will have guessed, 
non Angli sed angeli—not Gorgons but gorillas. 

Another example of the same kind of vindication, which is 
too long to follow out here, is Dr. Nansen’s support of Pytheas 
of Massalia in his description of Thule, on which Strabo pours 
scorn (ii. 4), ‘where neither earth water nor air exist, but a sort 
of concretion of all these, resembling marine sponge’. This, 
equivalent probably to the ‘mare pigrum et prope immotum’ 
mentioned by Tacitus in the Germania (45), is interpreted by 
Nansen as the ice-sludge in the arctic seas (In Northern Mists, 
vol. i, pp. 66, 67). 

With these vindications in mind, it is possible to doubt 
whether Homer’s boundary peoples were entirely fictitious. 
The Pygmies are readily acceptable, whether or no they fight 
with the cranes. It has been suggested that the long nights of 
the Cimmerians really reflect hearsay acquaintance with the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. It seems to me very possible that 
the Aithiopes might be the Phoenicians, who brought silver and 
tin to the Homeric world from their west port of Tarshish, 
which was beyond the Greek world even in the sixth century 
(cf. Pindar, Nem. iv. 69 ; Hdt. iv. 152), and who commanded the 
eastern goldfields before the Greeks penetrated thither, prob- 
ably giving rise to the legend of Egyptians in Colchis (Hdt. ii. 
104). ‘The land of the Hyperboreans is very debatable ground: 
they have been located in China, in India, in Scandinavia, and, 
most recently, in the Danube valley. Herodotus terminates his 
account of them thus (iv. 36): “Thus much, however, is clear; if 
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there are Hyperboreans there must also be Hypernotians. For 
my own part I cannot but laugh when I see numbers of people 
drawing maps of the world without having any reason to guide 
them.’ May it not be argued that this absence of symmetrical 
tradition is a point in the Hyperboreans’ favour? They, like 
other incredible denizens of the unknown world, may contain, 
muffled but perceptible, like the pea beneath the dozen mat- 
tresses that proved the true princess, a rumour of reality. One 
reality, and that an important one, the ancient geographers 
must be allowed: the old world was, and still is, encircled by 
the Ocean stream: it was more distant and less circular than 
they believed at first, but, cosmographically, they were right 
about it. 


On a Recent Addition to our Landed Gentry 


Sir ’Arry, though lately created a knight, 

Is unable to order his ‘h’s’ aright. 

He expounds the wise views of a ‘man of haffairs’ 

Or explains ‘’ow ’e ’ates haristocracy’s hairs’. 

(To his mother, née ’Awkins, he owes, I expect, 

This unpleasant, invincible vocal defect.) 

His victims had looked for a respite at least 

While Sir ’Arry is occupied ‘doin’ the Heast’. 

But alas for our hopes!—you’ve not heard the news ?—What! 
Sir ’Arry finds ‘Hindia ’ellishly ’ot’. 


Adapted from CATULLUS 84. 
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ON TEACHING THE HISTORY OF THE 
ROMAN REPUBLIC 


By NORMAN H. BAYNES 


ANY teachers must have found that it is far easier to 

awake interest in Greek history than in the history of 
Rome. Greek history affords much greater variety; it is full of 
the doings of men who stand out as clear-cut individualities, 
while those who fashioned the Republic of Rome are all sur- 
prisingly similar each to the other: they remind one of the 
portraits of the early Scottish kings of Holyrood. But perhaps 
an even greater difficulty lies in the fact that our text-books 
of Roman history are, naturally enough, planned chronolo- 
gically, and thus the writers are forced to relate the whole con- 
temporaneous development in many spheres of the nation’s life. 
Constitutional, economic, military, and social history must all 
advance together as parts of a single narrative. The student’s 
interest is distracted, and he is prevented from following up a 
single line of thought. Divide et impera is a good Roman maxim, 
and I feel that we should do well to follow Roman practice in 
our teaching of Roman history. Mr. Maurice Baring within 
the covers of a single book has recently four times recounted the 
history of Mary Queen of Scots : the four Maries attendant on the 
queen tell, each in her own way, of the same series of events. 
It would be an interesting experiment to narrate the history 
of Rome in one and the same book in several different ways, 
regarding that history in each case from a single standpoint. 
Thus would be secured that unity of view which it is impossible 
for the ordinary text-book to maintain. What, we may ask 
ourselves, would be our varied angles from which successively 
to approach the history of the Roman Republic?! Here there is 
wide scope for the expression of a teacher’s personality ; my own 
chapters would be written round some such headings as: 

1. The Roman and the land. 
2. The Roman army. 


1 I have in this paper limited myself to a consideration of the Republican 
period as being that part of Roman history which is most frequently studied. 
But within the same framework the story would be prolonged to embrace the 
history of the early empire. 
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3. The Roman conception of the Imperium. 
4. The Roman senate. | 
5. The debt of Rome to the foreigner. 
6. The building of the Empire. 
Under these headings could, I think, be brought most of what 
is really significant in the earlier history of Rome. May I 
briefly illustrate my conception of the content of these chapters? 
1. That the Roman was a landsman, a peasant farmer, must, 
I am persuaded, be put in the forefront of all our teaching of 
Roman history. The native Roman religion is deeply rooted in 
the Italian country-side: from the country-side as a starting- 
point it can best be studied. It is about the farmer’s house and 
his fields that the shadowy impersonal numina of the primitive 
faith perform their homely tasks. In this setting, too, the 
traditional stories of the early Roman heroes find their natural 
place. They are a faithful reflection of the Roman’s love for 
the land which he tilled. These stories can be contrasted with 
Israel’s traditions of nomadic patriarchs or with that character- 
istically Greek hero Odysseus, the man who had travelled over 
the wet ways of the Mediterranean and had in his voyaging 
seen many folk and many cities. The Roman was no wanderer: 
he was from the first adscriptus glebae, and that fact determined 
his outlook and his desires. It is the question of land distribu- 
tion, of appropriation of arable land by patricians after a 
successful war, which sustains the plebeians in their long- 
drawn struggle with the aristocracy, the struggle which we 
know as the ‘Conflict of the Orders’. The plebeian farmer must 
secure access to the imperium that he may control the policy of 
a state which is founded on agriculture. It is by land-roads, 
not by sea, that the territories of Rome are linked up with the 
capital: it is by land-grants to her colonists that Rome holds 
her conquests. What Rome asks from the conquered peoples of 
Italy is agricultural land and the protection of that land from 
attack through the man-power of the vanquished: there is no 
justification for reading into the story a money-tribute of 
which our sources give no hint. The prospect of gaining good 
agricultural land in Sicily must have had no small influence 
upon the fateful decision which led to Rome’s first transmarine 
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conquest. The most permanent damage which Hannibal in- 
flicted upon Rome was the ruin of Roman agriculture in 
southern Italy which resulted from the Carthaginian occupa- 
tion; as a consequence of that occupation there followed a 
relapse from agriculture to stock-breeding, from the husbandry 
of peasant-farmers to the labour of slave-gangs. The resultant 
accumulation of Italian land in the possession of capitalist 
owners of large estates created the problem which the Gracchi 
sought to solve. In the last century of the Republic the settle- 
ment of veterans discharged from the army does but present 
the land problem in a new form: the discontent alike of the 
Sullan dispossessors and of the dispossessed united both 
classes in support of Catiline, while political rivals exploited 
land bills to serve their personal ends. The land bill of Rullus 
and that of Caesar in 59 B.C. are but instances of the political 
significance of the land problem in Roman history. Cato’s 
advice to Roman farmers will provide the background for the 
teacher’s picture, while the new era of peace inaugurated by 
Augustus will be mirrored in Virgil’s Eclogues and in the 
intensely Roman spirit which inspires the Georgics. It is in this 
setting that the student can best appreciate the essential origin- 
ality of Virgil’s work: Greek models have played their part in 
the creation of the poems, but it is from Italian soil that the 
poet’s inspiration is drawn. The land remains throughout the 
supreme interest of the Roman: trade and mercantilism play 
but a small part in the history of the Roman Republic.! It was 
always in land or in loans advanced on the security of land that 
the Roman chose to invest his money. There is surely every 
reason for placing the land in the forefront of our teaching of 
Roman history. 

2. It was by arms that the Roman won his empire, although 
it was by other means that his conquests were secured. The 
history of Rome is reflected in the story of Rome’s army. It was 
because the state had need of the common man for the defence 

' Cf. Tenney Frank, Roman Imperialism, Macmillan, New York, 1914. The 
financial exploitation of Roman conquests by the equestrian order dates only 
from the period of the Gracchi. For the study of the history of the Roman 


equites the teacher might find suggestive material in Mr. Gretton’s essay on The 
Middle Class, Bell, 1918 (out of print). 
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of Rome that the plebeian was first able to challenge the 
supremacy of the patrician. The army, in Rome as in Greece, 
was the school of democracy. The popular assembly in Rome 
was the gathering of her warriors, and its divisions were 
originally determined by the kind of service which men were 
competent to render in the field. It was for the army that the 
Roman roads were built; the Roman colonies of Italy were 
planted as strategic outposts of the Roman state. The citizen- 
soldier is the pioneer of Romanism. The great turning-point 
in the history of the Roman Republic is the Second Punic War, 
and it was the army and military needs which were the decisive 
factors in that decisive period. At the end of the war with 
Pyrrhus it might have seemed that the aristocratic republic was 
in a fair way to become something which a Greek would have 
recognized as a democracy: that Rome did not so develop was 
largely the result of the Second Punic War. The struggle with 
Hannibal turned the senate into a war cabinet, and on the 
prestige which the chamber had gained as a war cabinet it 
established the supremacy which it exploited in the second 
century. It was the demands made by the army upon the 
Roman citizen in the period after the Second Punic War which 
were in large measure responsible for the extension of slave 
labour in Italy : the slave was not liable to military conscription. 
While the Roman soldier was winning the Greek East for Rome, 
the slave was taking his place in the Italian home-land. Marius, 
by giving to the volunteer his opportunity to serve in the 
Roman legions, created the new type of army which was to 
enable its general to achieve his political ends: Sulla possessed 
the military support which the Gracchi had lacked. The 
troubled period of the last years of the Republic is thus charac- 
terized by the attempts of politicians to secure the control of an 
army: the political life of the capital is dominated by the 
thought of the absent general at the head of his troops and by 
the fear of what might happen on his return. Differunt vos in 
adventum Cn. Pompei—‘wait and see’: the decision rests with 
the master of the legions. In the eighties it is Sulla in the East, 
in the seventies it is Pompey in Spain, in the later sixties it is 
Pompey in the East, and in the fifties it is Caesar in Gaul. 
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Where the army is, there is the centre of men’s interest. We 
read the story of the political struggles in the capital during this 
period and we are at times tempted to ignore the influence of 
the absent general, but such forgetfulness is dangerous, for the 
army and its commander are the constant elements in the 
political kaleidoscope of Rome. And after the civil wars it is as 
commander-in-chief that Augustus achieves his task, and with- 
draws the legions from the heart of the empire to post them on 
the distant frontiers: the troops are no longer to be the abettors 
of political rivalries, they are recalled to their true function as 
defenders of the Pax Romana. If out of the complexity of the 
whole history of the Roman Republic we can isolate the part 
played in that history by the army of Rome, we shall give to our 
students a clue which can hardly fail to make that history of 
greater significance and wider interest. 

3. It is not easy to find a single idea which may help to unify 
the study of Roman constitutional history, but perhaps that 
which may best serve our purpose is the essentially Roman 
concept of legitimate authority, the imperium conferred upon 
its mandatory by the Roman state. Through this concept of 
constitutional authority the early kingship of Rome is linked 
to the consulship, the consulship to the Principate, and the 
Principate to the absolutism of the Byzantine Basileus. The 
imperium of Rome’s public life had its parallel in the patria 
potestas of the head of the Roman family, and in each case the 
depository of these wide powers was under the obligation to 
exercise them only with deliberate discretion. The father of the 
family was in duty bound to consult the family council: the 
holder of the imperium was expected to seek the advice of 
the council of state, the senate. When the Greek overthrew the 
kingship in his city, he divided the functions of the king 
amongst several officials to each of whom was attributed some 
definite part of the royal prerogative: polemarch, archon, king 
archon had each his respective province in the administration 
of the polis. When the Roman put an end to the kingship, he 
retained undiminished the range of the king’s imperium: 
military, judicial, administrative, and religious functions were 
simply transferred to the two consuls, subject only to the 
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limitations of yearly tenure and collegiate office. Two magis- 
trates were thus annually created, possessing the same powers 
and the same duties. Perhaps nothing more clearly illustrates 
the political moderation and common sense of the Roman than 
the fact that this paradoxical solution of the constitutional prob- 
lem did actually work for centuries—that the dead-lock of 
Caesar’s consulship had not been through the centuries a recur- 
rent feature of Roman public life. It is strange that this political 
miracle has been so rarely emphasized in our text-books of 
Roman history. And having set the precedent of the appoint- 
ment of magistrates possessing the undiminished imperium, the 
Romans proceeded to follow that precedent: the Roman 
praetor, so far as his powers are concerned, is but another con- 
sul, although in the presence of the consul he occupies a sub- 
ordinate position. Thus it is that most of Rome’s constitu- 
tional struggles can be brought without violence into relation 
with the imperium. The creation of the tribunate, the recogni- 
tion of the ius auxilii and of the right of appeal in capital trials 
are all limitations of the imperium of the magistrate. The 
tribune’s right to veto the acts of the constitutional executive 
permanently concedes a revolutionary privilege to the repre- 
sentatives of the plebs, but once more Roman moderation and 
common sense triumph, and at length this revolutionary 
element is fitted into the normal constitutional life of the 
Roman state. The Twelve Tables are but another limitation 
of the imperium, an invasion of the judicial discretion of the 
Roman magistrate. Since all power rests in the hands of the 
holders of the imperium, if the plebeians would control Roman 
policy they must perforce break down the patrician monopoly. 
For in Rome there was never room for the Athenian 5nucywyés 
directing the policy of the state through his influence with the 
ecclesia, though, it might be, holding no public office. The 
Roman comitia never secured political initiative, never won the 
tappnoia of the Athenian assembly. The ‘Conflict of the 
Orders’ is essentially the long-sustained struggle of the ple- 
beians to secure access to the imperium. Italy was unified either 
through incorporation of the conquered into the citizen body, 
or through a policy of federation, but, when Rome had in the 
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First Punic War acquired the island of Sicily, the city-state 
was faced with a new imperial problem. For the solution of 
that problem no novel precedent was created: Rome simply 
sent to Sicily a holder of the historic and traditional imperium. 
Thereby the whole future of Roman provincial administration 
was determined. Here in the Roman province, where an 
effective check upon arbitrary government was most necessary, 
the collegiate limitation completely failed. ‘The governor, 
clothed with the undiminished imperium, stood without a peer. 
Unsupported by a trained civil service he had need of the 
endowments of an Admirable Crichton, and, as the empire 
extended, the supply of Admirable Crichtons was unequal to 
the demand. Thus one could trace the influence of this single 
concept throughout the history of the Republic down to the 
time when the grant of the imperium for whole periods of years 
undermined the constitution. The Roman practice had been 
to trust the magistrates of the state and not to challenge their 
administration until the expiry of their term of office. The 
aristocratic Roman commonwealth knew nothing of the demo- 
cratic remedy of the recall of unpopular statesmen: the Grac- 
chan challenge to Octavius was from the standpoint of con- 
stitutional practice a revolutionary proceeding. Thus the 
grant to a general of imperium for a continuous period of years 
was tantamount to a renunciation by the Roman state of the 
right to control its own mandatory. Such a grant pointed to 
that continuous delegation on which the authority of the Prin- 
ceps was later to be founded. Even when the Principate had 
given place to absolutism, when the military and civil powers 
were put into different hands, still in the person of the Byzan- 
tine Basileus there remained a holder of the undiminished 
imperium. As it had been in the beginning, so it was at the end 
of the Roman story. Every teacher would be well advised to 
write his own essay upon the imperium, the spinal cord of 
Rome’s constitutional development. 

It will be unnecessary in this brief paper to outline the way in 
which the remaining themes might be treated. It is obvious 
that we must try to give to our students some connected view 
of the relation of the senate to the constitutional executive of the 
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Roman state and endeavour to show how a purely advisory 
chamber came in practice to control that executive and deter- 
mine policy. In contrast with the authority of a chamber which 
was a permanent reservoir of political experience must be 
exemplified the weakness of the comitia as an organ of govern- 
ment. The Roman state, it has been said, was ‘une démocratie 
manquée’. If this is true, if Roman history is indeed, like 
Roman literature, an aristocratic affair, that fact can best be 
illustrated by a study of the history of the Roman senate. 

Rome possessed a gift which is invaluable to any imperial 
power, the capacity to learn from others and to adapt that 
lesson to her own purposes. Rome did not merely borrow, she 
appropriated. And when Rome had made anything her own, 
that thing was a new creation, because henceforth it bore the 
Roman stamp. Thus it is of importance to consider Rome’s 
debt to the foreigner, and in particular to the Etruscan and the 
Greek. The former debt has often of recent years been over- 
emphasized: many a sweeping statement will not withstand 
a critical examination. Here caution is in place: ‘it would be 
idle to deny that Rome borrowed from Etruria, but no less idle 
to represent Roman culture as Etruscan.”! In studying Rome’s 
debt to Greece the teacher must fill in the gap which yawns in 
most text-books of Roman history: some account must be given 
of that civilization which was developed in the Hellenistic 
kingdoms which arose from the ruins of Alexander’s empire. 
The Greece of Panaetius and Posidonius, the Greece of Alexan- 
drian scholarship, is neither the Greece of Pericles nor that of 
Demosthenes, and it is essential that we should attempt to 
define that difference. And here the devout Hellenist who is 
also a teacher of Roman history must keep his head: too often 
‘ Rome is dismissed as though she were some provincial Naza- 
reth. If we describe the culture of all the lands subject to Rome 
by the single term ‘Hellenismus’, we are begging the question: 
we have already implicitly denied to Rome that gift of appro- 
priation which puts the borrowed talent out to interest. 
Loyalty to Hellas need not mean that we blind ourselves to the 
originality and the value of the creative work of Rome. 

* Hugh Last, see Cambridge Ancient History, vii (1928), pp. 383-7- 
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y Last, we must sketch Rome’s work as empire-builder and 
- thus prepare the way for a study of the Principate. We must 
h illustrate Rome’s use of her victories. It is in that crucial test, 
€ the use of victory, that Rome demonstrated her peculiar gifts. 
- If the unification of Italy is the greatest triumph of the Republic, 
. the Romanization of western Europe is the proudest achieve- 
S ment of the Roman Empire. As teachers we fail irreparably if 
e we do not explain for our students something of the historic 
mission of the city in gremium victos quae sola recepit: 
‘Alone she gathers to her bosom those 
whom late she vanquished; citizens not foes 
she calls them now. Their conqueror they proclaim 
mother, not mistress. So her general name 
enfellowships mankind, makes fast, with bands 
of love devout, the far-off daughter lands, 
that wheresoe’er we range, ’tis all one race— 
debtors to her by whose peacemaking grace 
no place is strange, but everywhere a home— 
one world-wide family all akin with Rome.” 
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And the conclusion of the whole matter: let us, each and all, 
form for ourselves our own Companion Volume to the text- 
books of Roman history. 


1 Phillimore’s translation of Claudian, De cons. Stilichonis, iii. 150-60. 
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THE TROCHAIC TETRAMETER AND THE 
VERSUS POPULARIS IN LATIN 


By Ww. B. SEDGWICK 


N discussing popular verse we may note, first, that speak- 
ing generally it is originally rhythmical rather than metrical, 
usually only becoming metrical under literary influence—as was 
probably the case in Greek and Latin; secondly, that it tends 
to be strongly accentual, being very often (and perhaps by 
origin) connected with dancing or rhythmical movement (spin- 
ning, grinding, &c.); and thirdly, that therefore the number of 
accents is more important than the number of syllables. These 
considerations are of almost universal application, many 
languages, indeed, never developing any precise metrical rules 
at all—as Old English and Hebrew.' 
In Latin we get clear traces of three stages of development. 
(1) As an example of the oldest form we may quote the old 
charm given by Varro against pains in the feet (to be repeated 
‘thrice nine times’) :? 
Ego tui mémini, 
médere méis pédibus: 
térra péstem tenéto, 
sdlus hic manéto, 
in méis pédibus; 
or, with the natural Latin tendency to homoeoteleuton carried 
farther (it is rather remarkable that alliteration, on the other 
hand, is by no means prominent in early popular verse): 
Pastéres te invenérunt, 
sine manibus cdllegérunt, 
sine féco céxérunt, 
sine déntibus cémedérunt; 
or, still more uncouth, the Carmen Salare, e.g. 
quome tonas, Leucésie, prae tét tremdnti 


(the rhythm ofthe Carmen Arvale is quitebeyond reconstruction). 


? Cf. Quintilian, 9. 4. 114: ‘poema nemo dubitaverit impetu quodam initio 
fusum, et aurium mensura et similiter decurrentium spatiorum observatione 
esse generatum ; mox in eo repertos pedes.’ 

2 Compare the ‘triplicity’ of the Carmen Arvale. 
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(2) The next step was the Saturnian, the only definite Italic 
rhythm uninfluenced by the Greek (as a matter of fact some 
metricians did derive it from the Greek). Even here the rules 
were so vague as to puzzle both ancient and modern scholars— 
Bassus said he could hardly find a normal line in the whole 
Bellum Punicum.: 

The traditional scansion was quantitative, on Greek lines, 
i.e. 


dabunt malim Metélli | Naévid poétae 
which led Macaulay to compare it (in the preface to the Lays) 
with 

The Queen was in the parlour | eating bread and honey. 


It is now usual to postulate some sort of accentual scansion, 
which would give 


daébunt mdlum Metélli | Naévid poétae, 


but there is no agreement in details among scholars. (It should 
be noted that the Bellum Punicum came at the end of the de- 
velopment of the Saturnian and that both it and Livius’ Odyssey 
were written by men versed in Greek metre.) 

Others who deny a stress-accent to Latin, while thrown back 
on a quantitative scansion, assume that it was chiefly a matter 
of pauses and word-length, depending on the Latin character- 
istic of ‘initial intensity’, i.e. the strongly marked pronunciation 
of the beginnings of words.? 

It is, however, strange, if the Saturnian was the popular metre 
par excellence in early times, that not a single Saturnian of 
popular character has come down to us. The extant non- 
literary specimens are, except for the verse of Naevius against 
the Metelli and their reply, confined to inscriptions. 

(3) By far the greater part of extant popular verses are in 
the trochaic tetrameter. Whether this metre in Latin is older 
than the time when Livius Andronicus adopted it from the 
Greek in his plays, it is hard to say: none of the old verses 
quoted in this metre looks much older than 200 B.c. It is, how- 


' In the same way, I suppose, as not a single fugue of Bach’s Well-tempered 
Clavier obeys all the rules of the text-books. 

2 Cf. P. Lejay, Hist. Lat. Lit., pp. 162 ff. (Paris, Boivin, n.d.). 
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ever, possible that popular trochaics may be embedded in the 
text of Plautus, as, for instance, the following against misers 
(T7t. 351; cantari solet): 
quod habés né habeas, et illic quod nén habes habeas, malum, 
quandoquidem nec tibi bene esse pote pati neque alteri, 


and Cas. 524 (per volgus quod cantant): 

cum cibo cum quiqui facito ut véniant, quasi eant Sutrium 
and Cist. 506 (verbum vetus) : 

quod dedi datum non vellem, quéd relicuomst nén dabo. 


Again, the second example quoted page 96 is not far from 
regular trochaics, while the following, as given by the manu- 
scripts is still nearer: 


néque huic mérbo caput créscat | aut si créverit, tabéscat, 


and these, at least in their original form, must be far earlier 
than Plautus. 

At all events the metre proved well adapted to the Latin 
language, and so we find that Plautus, who of all writers fitted 
his verse most closely to the natural cadence of conversational 
Latin, actually uses more trochaic tetrameters than iambic 
trimeters ; whereas of Terence, who is by no means so success- 
ful in his metres, Quintilian expresses the opinion that his plays 
would have had plus gratiae si intra trimetros constitisset. And 
so Lucilius, when he started to write his free-and-easy con- 
versational satires, naturally turned to the trochaic tetrameter, 
and only afterwards adopted the hexameter, which had been 
long naturalized at Rome. Perhaps some readers may express 
a wish that he too intra tetrametros constitisset. 

By availing oneself of the licences introduced by Latin 
dramatists it was easy, in a rhythm so conformable to the 
natural fall of the sentence, to write trochaics in which verse 
ictus and spoken accent at least roughly coincided. By accent 


Latin is still more trochaic than by quantity, and verses like the 
old charm: 


ndévom vétus vinum bibo ndévo véteri mérbo médeor 
probably sounded like trochaics to their users. 
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At all events the trochaic tetrameter came to be employed 
for all sorts of popular uses, such as riddles, proverbs, games, 
and Fescennine verses, sung for instance by the soldiers at 
triumphs. 

To the riddle of Petronius (ch. 58) qui de nobis longe venio, 
late venio, solve me, we may probably add Plautus, Men. 403 f. 
(of a ship): 


saepe tritam, saepe fixam, saepe excussam malleo; 

quasi supellex pellionis, palus palo proximust. 
For proverbs we may cite one quoted by Cicero in his despon- 
dency (Fam. 7. 34; vetus est): 


ubi non sis qui fueris, non est cur velis <iam) vivere. 
Others are— 


clitellae bovi sunt impositae: plane non est ndstrum onus 
(Cic. Att. 5. 15, Ammian. 16. 5; vetus illud proverbium) 
quasi si messor pér messim unum quémque spicum colligat 
(Festus ; versus antiquus) 
nil cum fidibus graculo est, nihil cum amaraciné sui 
(Gell. Praef. 19; vetus adagium: cf. Lucr. 6. 973) 
Consus consilio, Mars duello, Lar est compito potens. 
ibi pastores ludos faciunt coriis Consualia 
(Referring to d&oxwA1aopes: Varro ap. Non. 21; versus vetus). 
The following children’s verses referred to by Horace (Ep. 1. 
1. 59 f. A.P. 417) and restored by Lucian Miiller from the 
scholiast : 
rex eris si recte facies, si non facies, non eris; 
habeat scabiem quisquis ad me venerit novissimus, 
were parodied by Caesar’s soldiers: 
plecteris si recte facies, si non facies, rex eris. 
Other soldiers’ verses are: 
urbani, servate uxores, moechum calvum adducimus.— 
ecce Caesar nunc triumphat qui subegit Gallias ; 
Nicomedes non triumphat qui subegit Caesarem.— 


de germanis, non de Gallis, duo triumphant consules.'— 
disce, miles, militare; Galba est, non Gaetulicus.— 


' Lepidus and Plancus, who had their brothers proscribed, Vell. Pat. 2. 67. 4. 
G2 
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Popular, but not military is: 
Salve Roma, salve patria, salvus est Germanicus 
(Suet. Cal, 6) 
Further verses of a Fescennine nature are: 


postquam Crassus carbo factus, Carbo crassus factus est 
(time of Sulla) 


and on a parvenu who had falsely claimed equestrian rank 
(time of Augustus): 

dliud scriptum habét Sarmentus, aliud populus véluerat: 

digna dignis; sic Sarmentus habeat crassas compedes ; 

rustici, ne nihil agatis, aliquis Sarmentum alliget.' 
To our small stock of popular trochaics collected from literary 
sources, we may add the direct evidence of the wall-scratchings 
of Pompeu (in C.I.L. iv), which at least provide enough to 
indicate how numerous such trochaics must have been: 

némo est bellus nisi qui amavit mulierem adulescéntulus (1883) 

si vales non multum curo; si perieris, gaudeo (1593) 

pupa, quae bella es, tibi me misit qui tuus est: vale (1234)? 
On tombstones we usually find more literary metres, but the 
following is worth quoting: 

dum vixi, bibi libenter: bibite vos qui vivitis 

: (C.LL. vi. 18131) 

It is possible that other popular trochaics may still lurk, perhaps 
in a slightly corrupt form, in the works of late authors. For 
instance the following, quoted by Martianus Capella as an 
example of polysigma, ‘Sosia in solario soleas sarciebat suas’, 
judging from the word-order is in verse: the addition of sibi 
after solario would give a tetrameter. 

I have elsewhere suggested that the proverb twice quoted by 
St. Augustine ‘quantum habebis, tantus eris: frange lunam et 
fac fortunam’ was originally a tetrameter, with characteristic 
rhyme: ‘frange lunam, fac fortunam; quantum habebis, tanti 
eris.’ Possibly some may be restored from the Greek—e.g. 
Plutarch, Cato Minor, 73, atipiov Kétov tpidKove’ 


? I have not ventured to include the verses on Aurelian, ‘mille mille mille 
(mille mille) decollavimus . . . tantum vini habet nemo quantum fudit sanguinis’ 
as the restoration is most uncertain. 2 Add 1830, 1899, 1939. 
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fugpos, may have been ‘Cras Cato deambulabit post tricesimum 
diem’, but the other two trochaics do not readily go into Latin, 
and all three may have been Greek originally. 

We see, then, that the metre was truly a popular metre, in 
a sense in which the dactylic metres, and the iambic trimeter 
never were.! It is not surprising, then, that the literary revival- 
ists of the second century (the school of Fronto), with their 
predilection for the popular, should have given it literary form. 
Of this revived trochaic the best-known specimen is the Per- 
vigilium Veneris with its haunting refrain: 


cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit cras amet. 


We noticeat once that while, like the popular verses, itis strongly 
accentual, it is, unlike them, smooth and placid, allowing 
few resolved feet. The same applies to the charming poem of 
Tiberianus, Count of Africa in the fourth century: 

amnis ibat inter arva, valle fusus frigida, 

luce ridens calculorum, flore pictus herbido . . .? 


But the most noteworthy practitioner of the metre is Florus, 
who wrote under Hadrian, and may have written the Pervigi- 
lium Veneris, as Wernsdorf suggested. Numbers 245 to 252 of 
Riese’s Anth. Latina (1st ed.) are by him. I quote two poems: 


quando ponebam novellas arbores mali et piri, 
cortici summae notavi nomen ardoris mei. 

nulla fit exinde finis vel quies cupidinis ; 

crescit arbor, gliscit ardor: ramus implet litteras. 


consules fiunt quotannis et novi proconsules ; 
solus aut rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur. 


Trochaics were also written by Nemesianus, Commodian, and 
Fulgentius—all Africans: the Anthology itself is of African 
origin. (There is also a feeble epigram in this metre, Anthol. 
291.) 


? Can we conclude on the strength of the verses ‘nén té peto, piscém, peto; 
quid mé fugis, Galle’ (the chant of the mirmillo in the arena), and ‘quém nén 
pudet, étnoén rubet, non ésthomo séd répio’ (in abuse of Pompey), that the Sotadean 
also was a popular verse? ‘The metre may have become familiar from the music 
of the low ‘Ionic’ dancers (see e.g. Plaut. St. 769). Note that accentually both 
are ordinary trochaics (the former syncopated). 

? Both poems are in the anthologies of Dr. Mackail and Mr. Garrod. 
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But while literary triflers were making of the metre a pretty 
toy, Christianity was shaping it into the triumph-song of the 
church militant.! It is no mere coincidence that the most 
striking examples should be again connected with Africa. 
Augustine’s Carmen Abecedarium adv. Donatistas shows its 
popular character (a) by its rough scansion and neglect of 
quantity (very like Commodian), (b) by a rough assonance, 
(c) like the Pervigilium Veneris, by the use of a refrain (hypo- 
psalma), in this case every twelve lines.2_ The acrostic arrange- 
ment, on the other hand, was a mnemonic device no doubt sug- 
gested by the acrostic psalms (e.g. 119). Augustine tells us he 
deliberately made the poem unliterary, as it was intended for 
community-singing in the open air: he wrote non aliquo car- 
minis genere to avoid verba vulgo minus usitata. 

Prudentius’ hymn (Cath. ix) written about the same time, 
though much used as a Christian hymn in the Middle Ages 
(and later) is much more literary, and, of course, metrically 
flawless, while the verse is more powerful than that of the 
Pervigilium. 1 quote lines 109-11: 

te senes et te iuventus, parvulorum te chorus, 
turba matrum virginumque, simplices puellulae, 
voce concordes pudicis perstrepant concentibus. 


But the noblest of all triumphal hymns was written by Venan- 
tius Fortunatus under barbarian rule in Gaul at the end of the 
sixth century, when the Roman Empire was nothing but a 
memory and Roman literature in danger of complete extinction: 
pange, lingua, gloriosi proelium certaminis, 
et super crucis tropaeo dic triumphum nobilem, 
imitated, one might almost say parodied, by Thomas Aquinas 
in the Corpus Christi hymn: 
Pange, lingua gloriosi | corporis mysterium. 
(now with rhyme, ab, ab). 
? Not that the soldiers’ rough Fescennines could be fairly called a triumph-song. 
It is fanciful to suggest a connexion between this metre and the triumph of the 
Church ; for instance, Apparebit repentina is no triumph-song but a very early 
and close parallel to the Dies Irae. 


2 The refrain, as usually printed, ‘omnes qui gaudetis de pace, modo verum 
iudicate’, has neither rhythm nor metre. I would cut out the unnecessary de. 
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This ends the history of the trochaic tetrameter as an integral 
verse in Latin. Butit contained the germof a far wider develop- 
ment. The metre, besides its strong accentual tendency, was 
marked in Latin by two further characteristics: 

(1) There had always been a tendency towards rhyme, or 
rather, homoeoteleuton; for example, Plaut. Ps. 955 ut trans- 
vorsus, extravorsus, 683 stulti haud scimus, frustra ut simus, 686 
in labore atque in dolore, 695 scis amorem, scis laborem, and 
many other places in Plautus; Perv. Ven. 24 deque gemmis 
deque flammis ; Florus, !.c., crescit arbor, gliscit ardor; Test Porc. 
1. 19 (Haupt) de Tebeste usque ad Tergeste: liget sili collo de reste. 
(Cf. Lorenz: Pseudolus, Pref., pp. 39 f., 163; Usener, KI. 
Schriften, ii. 256.) 

(2) The verse had a strong diaeresis, naturally splitting into 
two halves, ie. —-v—-v—v—v and —-v-v-v-. The first 
half was not infrequently used separately, as in the interchange 
of verses between Hadrian and Florus: 


ego nolo Caesar esse, ego nolo Florus esse, 
ambulare per Britannos, ambulare per tabernas, 
latitare per (Batavos), latitare per popinas, 
Scythicas pati pruinas. culices pati rotundos. 


It is hard to say whether these are accentual trochaics or ionics 
with anaclasis (as in Catullus 63).! 

If we combine the divided line with rhyme we get the 
fully developed medieval hymn. First the rhyme is occa- 
sional, then obligatory, culminating in the elaborate scheme 
of: 

Jesse proles | quibus doles | leva moles | scelerum; 
mater solis | carens dolis | lux in polis | siderum. 

(Daniel, Thes. Hymn, 4. 235). 
This, however, was too difficult, and the more common 
type is: 
stabat mater dolorosa | iuxta crucem lacrymosa | dum pendebat filius ; 
cuius animam gementem | contristatam et dolentem | pertransivit gladius. 


' They would tend to read as trochaics, like late Greek ionics, e.g. Gregory 
Nazianzen’s &tep &pyns drépavtov, or, with anaclasis, pecovuKtiais trod’ 
(Anacreontea) : compare the lilt of the student’s song Clementine. 
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104 THE TROCHAIC TETRAMETER AND 
This rhymes aac, bbc. We also get aaac, bbbc, or aabbe, ccdde, 
or simply aa, bb, or aaa, bbb, &c.! 
Instead of hymns, however, I will quote from the Carmina 
Burana: 
exiit diluculo | rustica puella 
cum grege, cum baculo | cum lana novella 
(the same rhymes are then repeated). 
ecce gratum et optatum | ver reducit gaudia 
purpuratum floret pratum | sol serenat omnia.— 
bibit hera, bibit herus | bibit miles, bibit clerus, 
bibit ille, bibit illa | bibit servus cum ancilla.— 
meum est propositum | in taberna mori, 
ubi vina proxima | morientis ori; 
ut dicant cum venerint | angelorum chori 
‘Deus sit propitius huic potatori’. 
This last metre, from its frequent use in student songs, has 
obtained the name of Goliardic. r 
But by this time the vernacular languages of Europe were per- 
fecting their own lyric forms, usually in close association with 
Latin—in fact many manuscripts contain both Latin and verna- 
cular words to the same tune—while we are often told of church- 
men adapting sacred words to secular tunes. No uncommon 
thing this in the history of the Church, but just about the twelfth 
century the practice became of vast importance in the develop- 
ment of European lyric. Whether the influence was mutual or 
one-sided, and if the latter, by which side it was exercised, it is 
hard to say. My belief is that the decisive factor was the 
gradual predominance of the strongly rhythmical music of the 
people over the traditional formless music of the Church. This 
gave form and definition to rhythms which, though they had 
lost quantity, had scarcely ever hitherto become quite recon- 
ciled to accent. ‘The new music would force this decisive step, 
and incidentally force the vague and unsatisfying homoeo- 
teleuton into definite rhyme. 
Whatever the precise steps, there can be little doubt that 
most of our commoner metres have developed from classical, 
through medieval Latin. In this development the trochaic 


' That the various metres actually were developed by extension and curtail- 
ment is shown by medieval text-books, e.g. Eberhard’s Laborintus. 
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tetrameter, divided, curtailed, extended, has had a large share 
—though it is obvious that it would tend to assume an iambic 
form in most modern languages, where sentences usually begin 
with an unaccented syllable." 

It would be interesting if we could prove that the versus 
politicus of Byzantine and modern Greece was descended from 
the trochaic tetrameter, but as far as I know the evidence is 
rather slender. The verse quoted by Plutarch as sung by the 
Athenian yegupiotat in allusion to Sulla’s hideously spotted 
face: 

is certainly trochaic. The choice of the metre may have been 
due to its Roman associations, yet the trochaic tetrameter 
in Greek is as old as Archilochus, and was common both in 
tragedy and comedy (Attic and particularly Dorian) to accom- 
pany energetic action or violent emotion.? If we assume, how- 
ever, as there is reason to believe, that in vulgar Greek the 
accent was already by this time becoming a stress-accent, many 
singers might have felt an iambic rhythm, in which case we 
have here the first versus politicus (i.e. an accentual iambic 
tetrameter catalectic).3 

Even in languages which have no affinity with any verse- 
technique derived from the Greek, there is often a certain 
approximation to the trochaic tetrameter. When Longfellow 
tried to reproduce in Hiawatha the rhythmical movement of the 
Kalevala, he had recourse to a long series of trochaic dimeters. 
When Milman and, later, Romesh Dutt wish to give the effect 
of the long Sanskrit s/oka they fall back on the trochaic tetra- 
meter. The Old Irish Seadna, on the other hand, may quite 
well be derived from the Latin metre (W. P. Ker, The Dark 
Ages (1911), p. 321, N. 2). 


1 Some of the oldest Spanish and Provengal verse, however, is of a decidedly 
trochaic character. 

2 Possibly it was associated with Dionysus (cf. Archil., Frag. 77): at any rate 
Aristotle tells us it was the original metre of tragedy, which would be non-liter- 
ary in origin. 

3 The verses on the Emperor Mauricius quoted in Krumbacher, Byz. Lit.” 
P. 792, similarly waver between iambic and trochaic. Of the versus politicus 
Eustathius actually says owzeta 6 Tpoxaixds 
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All this is natural enough. Trochaic series are bound to 
occur in the verse of any people which has a feeling for rhythm 
or metre. The trochaic tetrameter, which is simply a combina- 
tion of an acatalectic and a catalectic dimeter (what is called in 
our hymn-books ‘8787 trochaic’) is the most satisfying com- 
bination. It is not surprising that it has enjoyed such a long 
and widespread popularity. 


SCHOOLBOYS ON THE WALL 


ForEMOST among the legacies left us by the Roman invader is the Great Wall 
of Hadrian flung across that narrow neck of England between Wallsend and 
Bowness-on-Solway. Yet how many of us have seen this unique treasure, the 
greatest of our national monuments? No longer is it the exclusive property of 
the scholar and the archaeologist, but is, to-day, the Mecca of a world-wide 
pilgrimage of travellers, spurred on by an interest in the relics of a bygone age. 
The advent of the motor-bus has brought it within the reach of all, yet if you 
wish to see the Wall at its best you must walk. The most convenient starting- 
point for any tour is Newcastle, which can be reached by rail, road, and sea. 
Those starting from London are recommended to taste the delights of a sea 
journey up the eastern coast of England. A motor-bus takes the traveller from 
Newcastle to Corbridge, an old Roman town. From there, a pleasant walk 
through Hexham will take him to Haydon Bridge, a quaint little Saxon town, 
nestling in the valley of the South Tyne. With this as his head-quarters for a 
week, he may explore the adjacent sections of the Wall, especially the forts at 
Chesters and Housesteads, and by way of variety ramble over the bleached dun- 
coloured Northumbrian moors and up the wooded valleys of the Tyne and 
Allen, amid the most glorious scenery that is to be found in the country. Then 
on the road again to Haltwhistle or Brampton. From these centres he can visit 
the forts of Aesica and Amboglanna and strike right into the heart of the 
Pennine Chain. By then he will have seen the most interesting section of the 
Wall, but, if time permits, a stay at Alston, the highest market-town in England, 
will well reward the visitor. Here he may gaze at the remains of the Roman camp 
of Whitley, and walk along the Roman ‘Maiden Way’ over Cross Fell, arriving 
once more at the Wall at Amboglanna. As he wanders down the quaint cobbled 
streets of Alston, with their stone staircases and the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ balcony, 
he treads the same road as the Tyneside moss-trooper of old as he clattered 
out across the moors to harry the Scot. 

Now as to cost. The return fare by the steamers of the Tyne and Tees 
Shipping Company, from London to Newcastle, is 32s. 6d. Another tos. will 
cover all motor-bus expenses. Comfortable ‘digs’ at farm-houses and cottages 
are abundant and generally cost about 30s. a week for three persons. It is most 
convenient to buy your own food, as meal-times on walking-tours are somewhat 
irregular. 

The writer and two friends made the trip last summer and all expenses, 
including a 10s. day trip to the Lakes from Alston, did not exceed £6 1os. each. 
Quite reasonable for a three weeks’ holiday, is it not? 
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ART, ARCHAEOLOGY, AND THE CLASSICS. II 


By H. H. SYMONDS 


SIXTH FORM WORK 


WE now turn to more advanced work, after the stage of the School 
Certificate. In Sixth Form work the same general advantages 
hold for the study of art and of archaeology (and the same distinction 
must be kept between their provinces) as were urged in the first article. 
But the work can be taken farther, and more detail can be both given and 
expected. Most Sixth Forms doing classical work will have five periods 
a week for ancient history; this allows elbow-room, and history can be 
widely interpreted. It must be admitted that in most Higher School 
Certificate ancient history papers, and even in the Oxford and Cambridge 
‘general’ papers, questions bearing directly upon the arts, other than 
literature, are not exactly common. This, however, may be thought by 
some to make for the easier handling of the subject; and on the other 
hand there are few ancient history papers, however ‘orthodox’, in which 
a knowledge of archaeology cannot be put to good and profitable use— 
Solon’s coinage, the rebuilding of the Acropolis, the tribute lists, the 
Damareteion,’the temples of Ephesus, Augustus’ new city of Rome, 
inscribed milestones from Rhine and Danube, Trajan’s Column, 
Hadrian’s Wall. It may be pointed out that there are two very important 
periods of ancient history, of which no proper understanding is possible 
at all without some knowledge of ‘sources’ other than literary. One of 
these, of course, is the Pentekontaetea: pupils ought to be given interest 
in the surprising fact that for perhaps the greatest period of Greek 
civilization, that between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, there are 
no literary sources, except scraps and patches, behind the text-book 
which is being used in class; and they ought (within limits, for they are 
still at school and not at the University) to know what these non-literary 
sources in fact are, and where their text-book had its origins. The other 
period for which some archaeology is essential covers the first 150 years 
of the Roman Empire, and it is to be regretted that so little work is done 
at school on this formative and interesting period in the history of 
civilization: indeed a knowledge of the period is definitely discouraged 
by the syllabus of some examining bodies (some examiners themselves, 
perhaps, are ill-adapted for it) ; but if sufficiently numerous demands were 
made by schools for a specially prepared paper on this period, it would 
soon find itself included in the normal syllabus. English history has 
now temerariously advanced its frontiers from 1815 to 1914; Waterloo 
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is no longer the final and satisfying crown of the student’s bliss: why 
then should so many Roman history books praise and bury Julius, and 
then stop? Rome’s greatness is just beginning, and we should go on, 
But the chronique scandaleuse of Tacitus, though it often makes exhila- 
rating masters of Latin prose, does not make historians: coins, inscrip- 
tions, roads, camps, here claim their rights, with Palmyra, Baalbek and 
Timgad, Tréves, Chester, and the volume on Roman London of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. Architecture (through- 
out the whole extent of the Empire), portrait sculpture, and the very 
considerable amount which there is of commemorative and narrative 
sculpture, is throughout this period highly important in the history of 
art, and for the ways of life of large urban populations; and though the 
subject is less easily manageable for study than is the art of fifth- and 
fourth-century Greece, because less closely localized and concentrated, 
yet it has a greatness of scale which stirs the imagination, and a nearness 
of style and quality to our own times which makes it easily assimilable. 

In Sixth Forms, in some one term in the school year, lantern lectures 
upon ancient art may well be given in a quite definite course, with more 
or less of reference to the periods of history studied; and, as has been 
suggested, there is no reason to cut out the study of art merely because 
the history syllabus is unaccommodating. Indeed successful experiments 
have been made in giving courses of lantern lectures upon architecture 
and upon sculpture to the classical, modern, and science Sixths com- 
bined ; to the non-classical pupil these subjects come with that freshness 
of interest which is brought partly by aquite new subject but still more by 
the little-used but always fruitful appeal to the eye; to train the eye is an 
important but neglected part of a sound education, and not least so for 
the non-literary pupil, who may get a new approach this way to intel- 
lectual interests. The courses of lectures here referred to have in practice 
been extended right through the historical developments of architecture 
and of sculpture, to the Byzantine and medieval periods, the Renaissance 
and the subsequent centuries, and so to Rodin, Epstein, MeStrovi¢, the 
Underground Building, and Liverpool Cathedral. (Painting can less 
satisfactorily be treated on the screen, in mere black and white.) Such 
excursions beyond the classical period can be included on the time-table 
as History or as English; and there ought in any Advanced Course work 
to be room enough inside the periods allotted to English subjects for 
some such profitable divagations from set books. The slides from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, above referred to, will here be found of 
great value; though any enthusiast will in course of time accumulate 
some of his own as well. In more strict concern with classical archaeo- 
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logy, two suggestions may be made as to unseen translation. There are 
quite a number of passages, suitable for unseens, which deal with the 
arts and with matters of archaeology—passages from Lucian (the best 
art critic in the ancient world), from Plutarch, from the elder Pliny, and 
from the Greek anthology ; these and some other passages may be identi- 
fied from Select Passages from Ancient Writers on Greek Sculpture 
(H. Stuart Jones, Macmillan, 7s. Now out of print). Another possibility 
is the use of some Greek and Latin inscriptions ; a few of these can be set 
out at length and interpreted into normal script, and when so transcribed 
can be duplicated and used as ordinary unseen passages, with a little aid ; 
others it is advisable to duplicate in facsimile, and to use as the basis of 
a history lesson. The ability to understand the abbreviations of an Im- 
perial Roman inscription (or coin) and to follow out, say, the steps of a 
cursus honorum, is a good and interesting bit of concrete knowledge, and 
it is of interest too to have a bowing acquaintance with some original 
forms of Greek letters, as well as to have seen at first hand some of the 
more important ‘sources’ of the Periclean period. The following two 
books may be recommended for use by the teacher: Greek Historical 
Inscriptions (Hicks and Hill, O.U.P., out of print) and A Guide to the 
Select Greek and Latin Inscriptions (British Museum, 6d.). ‘There are also 
cheap facsimiles published by W. de Gruyter, Berlin (Inscriptiones 
Graecae, O. Kern; and Inscriptiones Latinae, E. Diehl). 

For schools which teach their classical and modern Sixths together 
in the periods of English study, it may be suggested that a very consider- 
able amount of unification is here possible between ‘modern studies’ and 
the classics. For there is a good deal in English which is both good in it- 
self as literature, and also in varying ways a part of anyone’s profitable 
knowledge of the ancient world and of its ways of thought. A few such 
books are here suggested: the list somewhat exceeds the provinces of 
art and archaeology, though it should be pointed out that no attempt is 
here made to compile any list, as such, either of translations from Greek 
and Latin, or of those works of English literature which have literary 
affinity with the classics or derive from classical models. Pater’s Renais- 
sance—a good deal of this is a direct comment on the arts of the Greeks — 
(Macmillan, 3s. 6d.); Pater’s Greek Studies (Macmillan); certain of the 
Lives from North’s Plutarch (Alexander, Julius Caesar and others, in 
Blackie’s English Texts for Schools); the version by that tireless and 
sonorous Elizabethan, Philemon Holland—himself an ‘usher’ at Coven- 
try—of Plutarch’s ‘Moral Essays’ or Moralia (Everyman, Dent)—this 
garrulous and entertaining work contains the original of many of the 
best known jokes in Punch; Matthew Arnold’s On Translating Homer 
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(Murray, 3s. 6d. ); H. G. Wells’ Modern Utopia (Nelson, 2s.), read in 
conjunction with Plato’s Republic or the translation of this by Davies & 
Vaughan (Golden Treasury series, Macmillan, 3s. 6d.); Landor’s 
Pericles and Aspasia, from his Imaginary Conversations (Routledge’s 
Landor, vol. ii, The Classical Dialogues, 2s.); Lessing’s Laocoon (Bohn, 
2s.), for a comparison between the fine arts—this can be read with some 
of the essays in Pater’s Renaissance, and with Matthew Arnold’s poem 
An Epilogue to Lessing’s Laocoon; The Moral Discourses of Epictetus 
(Everyman, Dent), and The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius (Golden 
Treasury, Macmillan); the Elizabethan version by William Adlington of 
Cupid and Psyche (Dent, Temple Classics, 2s.)—this is the episode from 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, which is also translated by Pater in Marius 
the Epicurean; Matthew Arnold’s drama, in the Greek manner, Merope 
(in connexion with the influence of ancient drama on the Elizabethans, 
F. L. Lucas’s Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy (C.U.P.) is a useful book 
for the teacher) ; Bywater’s translation of The Poetics of Aristotle (On the 
Art of Poetry, O.U.P., 2s. 6d.)—this can be read in conjunction with 
Boileau, the French Classical drama, and the Ars Poetica of Horace; 
Bishop Earle’s Microcosmography, pithy Caroline ‘characters’, reprinted, 
together with a translation of the ‘Characters’ of Theophrastus, in the 
Temple Classics (Dent, 2s.); Samuel Johnson’s London, and his Vanity 
of Human Wishes, read in conjunction respectively with the third and 
tenth satires of Juvenal. 

It may be suggested also that in a classical Sixth some useful cor- 
relation can be made with the subsidiary study of French. Reference has 
already been made to the Poetics of Aristotle and the French Classical 
drama; there is plenty more to be done here in studying the French 
variations upon classical themes. Among French novels, Gustave Flau- 
bert’s Salammbé deals with classical history. Of French comedy, in 
comparison with that of the Greeks and the English, there is a lucid and 
delightful study in George Meredith’s Essay on Comedy. For archaeo- 
logy, there is a most valuable French series in Les Villes d’Art Célébres 
(Librairie Renouard, 6 Rue de Tournon, Paris. 18 francs each volume in 
paper, 28 francs bound). The series is scholarly and well illustrated ; and 
the following volumes, from many, may be mentioned: Athénes; Car- 
thage Timgad et Tebéssa; Pompeii, Vie publique; Pompeii, Vie privée; 
Rome, L’ Antiquité (par Emile Bertaux); Nimes Arles et Orange. Similar 
relations can easily be established between classics and subsidiary 
German. 

Those, whether English or classical scholars or modern linguists, who 
are interested in making contacts between modern studies and the 
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classics, are recommended to equip themselves with the publishers’ 
book-lists of certain ‘libraries’ of books, such as The Temple Classics, 
The Golden Treasury, The World’s Classics, The Everyman Library, 
The Scott Library, Blackie’s English Texts for Schools, The Bohn 
Library (Bell). It is surprising how many fruitful ideas can be had from 
a little time spent in the careful study of such lists. School librarians, 
the classical staff, and those dealing with Sixth Form English work, should 
also have access to a school copy of the invaluable Classified Catalogue of 
Books in the joint libraries of the Hellenic and Roman Society. This 
subject catalogue, which is a masterpiece of scientific and intelligible 
listing, is divided into thirty-five sections, and is indispensable to the 
serious adult teacher ; it can be bought from the address given below, and 
is for public sale. 

It may be of use to add a brief list of books valuable to the teacher in 
connexion with archaeology and the fine arts, excluding all consideration 
of literature and music. The starred books are those which are most 
amply illustrated, and therefore of the most use in the first instance for a 
school library. 


LIST OF BOOKS 
‘ (1) GENERAL 
*The Principles of Greek Art (P. Gardner, Macmillan, 153.). 
The Art of Greece (E. A. Gardner, The Studio, London, tos. 6d.). 
*H. B. Walters, The Art of the Greeks (Methuen, 21s.). 
e The Art of the Romans (Methuen, 16s.). 
J. G. Frazer, Studies of Greek Scenery, Legend and History (Macmillan, 
5s.): selected by the author from his edition of Pausanias. 


(2) HISTORY, with an archaeological bias. 
*The Cambridge Ancient History, Plates, Vol. I, and Plates, Vol. II; both 
Greek (C.U.P., 25s. and gs.). More volumes of plates to follow. 
*M. Rostovtzeff, History of the Ancient World. Vol. 1, Greece (O.U.P., 
21s.); Vol. II, Rome (O.U.P., 21:.). 
*M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire 
(O.U.P., 45s.). 


(3) TOPOGRAPHY 
Ancient Athens, E. A. Gardner (Macmillan, 215.). 
Classical Rome, H. Stuart Jones (Grant Richards, 4s. 6d.). 
(4) SCULPTURE 
*H. Bulle, Der Schéne Mensch im Altertum—a portfolio of some 200 half- 
tone plates (12 xg inches), loose; satisfactory as reproductions, 
very useful in the classroom, and cheap (G. Hirth, Munich, 15s.). 
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E. A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors (Duckworth, r1os.). 

A. W. Lawrence, Classical Sculpture (Cape, 153.). 

E. Strong, Art in Ancient Rome (2 vols., Heineman, 20s.). 

*G. F. Hill, One hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture. (Can be had second- 
hand only. Valuable for its excellent criticism as well as for its 
plates; briefly covers the later periods as well as the classical.) 

*Georg Gronau, Masterpieces of Sculpture, two small volumes each of 
120 plates, covering the whole history of sculpture (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York, 1s. each). These are quite suitable for class 
use, but there is no text, only dates and titles. 


(5) COINS 
Guide to the Department of Coins and Medals (British Museum, 1s. 6d., 
illustrated). 
J. G. Milne, Greek Coinage (O.U.P., 6s.). 
The following three books, all of great use, can be had second-hand only: 
*Barclay V. Head, Guide to the Coins of the Ancients (British Museum, 
1895). 
*G. F. Hill, Historical Greek Coins. 
a Historical Roman Coins. 
Also interesting, and with fine plates, is Ruskin’s Aratra Pentelici. 


(6) ARCHITECTURE 

E. Bell, Hellenic Architecture (Bell, 7s. 6d.). 
*D. S. Robertson, Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture (C.U.P., 

255.). 

(7) VASES 

*E. Buschor, Greek Vase Painting (Chatto & Windus, 25s.). 
*H. Schaal, Griechische Vasen, I and II (Velhagen, Leipzig, 1s. 6d. each 

vol.). 

(8) ROMAN BRITAIN 

R. G. Collingwood, Roman Britain (O.U.P., 5s.). 
F. Haverfield, The Romanization of Roman Britain (O.U.P., 7s. 6d.). 
—— The Roman Occupation of Britain, being the Ford Lectures (O.U.P., 

18s.). 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL JOURNALS 
The Fournal of Hellenic Studies; and The fournal of Roman Studies. 

These are issued free to members of the respective societies, who have 
also the use by post or otherwise of any of the books, and the right to 
hire any of the slides, belonging to either or both of the societies at their 
joint library (50 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1). Subscription to 
either society is one guinea per annum, with an entrance-fee of one 
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guinea in the case of the Hellenic Society. Students who have not yet 
taken their degree are admitted to associate membership of the Hellenic 
Society, with enjoyment of all the main privileges, on a half-rate sub- 
scription and without entrance-fee; and teachers will do a service to the 
cause of classics by recruiting undergraduate members. 

The Classical Association (annual subscription 7s. 6d.,61 S. MoltonSt., 
London, W. 1) includes archaeology in its general study of the classics; 
members receive its ‘Proceedings’ free each summer. Its publication 
The Year’s Work in Classical Studies (annually, 2s. 6d., J. W. Arrow- 
smith Ltd.) contains useful surveys of progress in the study of classical 
literature, philosophy, history, and art. The Association’s Classical 
Review is published six times in the year (annual subscription 12s., 
1os. to members). This publication deals with literature mainly, but 
not solely. The Classical Association has many local branches, which 
promote meetings and lectures. 

A good many of the articles which occur in the publications listed in 
this last section are, of course, specialized ; but this is not the case with all 
of them; while the book reviews, which all the publications contain, 
afford the best means by which any serious teacher of the classics, and 
any student of archaeology and the arts, can keep up to date his informa- 
tion and interésts. 

It may be added, for the benefit of those who can visit London, that 
the Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum, which deals with art 
and has some 150,000 volumes, is open freely to the general public; 
a reader’s ticket for the (fullest) use of the Library may be had gratis, as 
in the case of the British Museum Reading Room, on recommendation 
from a householder. 


ANALYSIS 
A. MippLe LaTIN AND GREEK . No. 1, October 1931 
Some General Information . ‘ page 44 
More detailed Information : 

2. Picture Post Cards 

3. Museum Catalogues and Guide Books. Visits to Mussums a" 
Sites. 
4. Wall Pictures other Tlustrations 4 
5. Casts, Models, etc. ; 50 
B. SixrH Form CLassIcaAL . No. 2, 1932 
General suggestions . = page 107 
Some books suitable for a Sixth Soom 109 


Some books on Art and Archaeology useful for the teacher 
3871-2 H 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


By MARCUS N. TOD 


HAVE been invited by the editors of Greece and Rome to 

contribute to its pages a series of notes on recently dis- 
covered Greek inscriptions, indicating briefly their signifi- 
cance for classical studies but avoiding technicalities. I gladly 
accept the invitation, alike because of the fascination which 
inscriptions exercise for myself, in common with many 
teachers and students of the classics, and also because of the 
value of the epigraphical evidence for every aspect of the 
thought, the speech, and the activities of the ancient world. 
I shall select for this purpose inscriptions short enough to be 
transcribed in full and shall prefer those which are published 
in periodicals or books not everywhere accessible in this 
country. For the sake of those, and I hope they may be not 
a few, who wish to pursue the study further, I shall add to 
each note a select bibliography. 


I, A new record of the Attic drama 
The upper part of a basis of Pentelic marble, in the form of 
an unfluted column, was found in 1929 at the western foot 
of Mount Hymettus, where lay the ancient deme Aexone, and 
is now housed in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens. It 
supported a life-sized marble statue, now lost, perhaps of 


Dionysus. On the basis is engraved, in Ionic letters, the 
following text: 


xopnydv évixa 
"ExqavTians EAiAaoxe Meipas. 
OpacvPoros yopnyav évika KaporAois: 
Kpertivos EAiAacKe BouKdAos. 

5 OpacvBoros xopn|y évixa 
Tipdb_os EAIAaoKe "AAgeciBoliav, - -]. 
xopny dv évixa 
EAiAaoxe THAEqeiav. 


The greater part of the first line has perished, but of its 
restoration there can be little doubt. In line 2 =meipos may 
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be read in place of Teipas: no comedy is known bearing either 
of these titles. 

We have before us, it would seem, the record of a contest 
in comedy between Echphantides and Cratinus, famous repre- 
sentatives of the Old Comedy—in which the former was 
victorious, though precisely the same formula is used of his 
rival—and of a contest in tragedy between Timotheus and 
Sophocles, in which Sophocles was placed second by the 
judges. The two yopnyoi united in the erection of this monu- 
ment to commemorate their equal success. Whether the 
Timotheus here mentioned is the famous Milesian author of 
dithyrambs has been doubted: to Professor von Wilamowitz 
he is ‘a forgotten tragedian’, but Miss Guarducci thinks it 
more likely that at the beginning of his career Timotheus, 
who was later to win glory in other fields, tried his hand at 
tragedy—though we may well wonder whether one who had 
succeeded in defeating Sophocles would thereafter abandon 
the tragic field. The titles of only two of his plays survive on 
the stone, and we cannot be sure whether one or two further 
titles have perished, ie. whether the competition was one of 
trilogies or of tetralogies; von Wilamowitz, indeed, holds that 
Timotheus on this occasion exhibited only two plays. In any 
case, we learn here for the first time of a Sophoclean play- 
cycle entitled Tndégeia, to which Professor Arvanitopoulos 
tentatively assigns the tragedies Muooi, and Tr\Asgos 
(Tupavvos ?) and the satyric drama Tr\Aegos (opdATs?). 

When and where did the contests here recorded take place? 
The question has been variously answered. The discoverer 
of the inscription assigned it on epigraphical grounds to a date 
about 380 B.c. and thought. that the plays were all 
Apduota, revived in the theatre of Aexone at the country 
Dionysia after their authors’ deaths. Professor von Wilamowitz, 
accepting the date so proposed, thinks that the record com- 
memorated dramatic victories won, at some time in the 
previous century, at the Athenian Dionysia during the life- 
time of the dramatists. Miss Guarducci agrees that the word 
tAlAaoxe rules out the supposition that the poets were already 
dead, but argues that the palaeographical evidence is not 
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incompatible with a date about 420 B.c. She therefore main- 
tains that the contests in question took place at Aexone about 
that time and that this inscription ‘affords a fresh proof that 
the great dramatic poets of the fifth century, accustomed to 
the triumphs of the city, did not disdain the more modest 
triumphs of the suburban stage’. 

This is not the place for a fuller discussion of the question. 
It will be seen that here, as so often happens, the new evidence 
raises fresh and difficult problems. Perhaps the projected 


excavation of the theatre of Aexone will help toward their 
solution. 


BrstiocrapHy: A. A. Papagiannopoulos-Palaios, i. 161 ff.; A, S. 
Arvanitopoulos, ibid. 181 ff.; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hermes, 


Ixv. 243 ff.; P. Roussel, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1930, 43 ff.; M. Guarducci, Riv, 
Filol. \viii. 202 ff., lix. 243 ff. 


VERSION 


Heroic England 
Heroic England, prodigal of life, 
Sends forth to distant enterprise and strife 
Her dearest offspring. We must not repine 
If from the frozen circle to the line 
Our graves lie scattered, and the sole relief 
For kindred sorrow and parental grief 
Is to record upon an empty tomb 
Merit and worth and their untimely doom. 

JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE. 


oTépyouck trep, "AyyAia vious 
Epya Te Apcoovtas THAGH Kal TréAcpov, 

wuxds yap Actrave ti A’ &p’ otvexa 
EvOa Kal tapévt’ doTéa 

&pxtou Kpuepiis voTtov és péoov, 
gaivetan oixeiois OUAE ToKeVov &xos, 

el pt) Errrypdan Keved Taga as 52” E&aopos, 

Gos Gos Tipios dv Eavev. 


GEORGE ENGLEHEART. 
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VERSION 


The wind ’s on the wold, 
And the night is cold, 
And Thames runs chill 
*T wixt mead and hill; 
But kind and dear 

Is the old house here, 
And my heart is warm 
*Midst winter’s harm .. . 
I am old, and have seen 
Many things that have been, 
Both grief and peace, 
And wane and increase. 
No tale I tell 

Of ill or well; 

But this I say, 

Night treadeth on day, 
And for worse or best 
Right good is rest. 


From the lines embroidered round the bedstead of William Morris 
in the Manor House at Kelmscott, Oxon. 


pév Tas 
KAITUs, & Aé VUE 
pel AE wuxpds 6 polls Adqeov 
véooov eiapevdv Te 
eupeves Aé Kai 
TOAGIOV TOAE Adpa, 2’ 
év ottSecov iaivoua, 
xeip’ Stav yoAetraivn ... 
"H TroAAds 
TUXAS 
cAye’, Hpepiav, 
avEnv cite A’ Exe1 KaKdds 
eit’ 
Keivo 2” ot étros 
émiviooetan, 
TrpeaPever TUE 


J. U. POWELL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SCHOOLS, SHREWSBURY. 
14th November 1931. 
Sir, 

Having read the excellent article on “The Games of the Greek Boy’ 
in your first number, may I ask why so much difficulty is experienced 
in attempts to reconstruct the game Harpastum? Even the late Dr. 
Norman Gardiner in his recent Athletics of the Ancient World falters 
on this point. The only resolute attempt at a reconstruction is that of 
Mr. G. E. Marindin (in Class. Rev., 1890, p. 145), who tries to see in 
Harpastum a game played by teams on a marked-out ground between 
two goals, but unfortunately there is no evidence for this view. 

Our principal authority is Athenaeus (Detpnosoph. i. 14), who tells 
us that Harpastum is a violent and exhausting game involving particular 
strain on the neck because of the tackling; that its early name was 
Phaininda (‘feinting’); that the word Harpastum means ‘intercepting’. 
Further he quotes in illustration a passage from the comic poet Anti- 
phanes which describes the game Phaininda in practice: ‘When he got 
the ball he loved to dodge one player and pass it to another; he knocked 
it away from one man and cheered on another with noisy shouts— 
“‘Outside—a long pass, past him—over his head, a short one!”’ There 
is one more passage: Sidonius Apollinaris in a letter (v. 17) describes 
a ball-game in which a veteran at the game, Filimatius, cannot resist 
joining. He is said to go among the other players who are standing 
waiting their turn, but is continually compelled to leave this position 
and join in the thick of the game because he is so forced by the ‘medius 
currens’, i.e. the man running in the middle. When he gets into the 
middle he finds that he cannot easily judge the flight of the ball or 
intercept ‘as it flies past him or over his head’, and he loses his balance 
so much and gets so hot and winded that he has to retire. If the game so 
described is Harpastum, then its working is obvious and I have times 
innumerable seen it played before my own eyes. 

All should now be perfectly clear if I quote a passage from Brain- 
stimulating Exercises and Competitive Games (revised ed. May 1924), an 
official manual issued by the Army School of Physical Training, 
Aldershot: 


No. 70. Object: rapid passing and catching. 
Organization: a football. Players stand in a circle one or two paces 
apart, facing inward, with one player inside the circle. 
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Method of Playing: the football is passed, low, by hand from one 
player to another, and the player inside the circle endeavours to 
intercept it. If successful, he changes places with the last thrower. 
(If the ball falls to the ground, the player responsible either for the 
bad pass or for the missed catch—at the discretion of the instructor— 
changes place with the player inside the circle.) 

So much for theory; in practice (at a well-known English public school) 
I have noticed that normally the formation becomes relaxed and the 
circle becomes fluid, that passes are by no means always low (see Com- 
mon Faults under No. 70 in the above manual) and that tackling is 
inevitable and not undesirable. With these practical modifications this 
modern exercise is in all essentials Harpastum: the inside player is the 
‘medius currens’ and it is easyto see how the inside man would constantly 
be taking advantage of the elderly Filimatius’s slowness to make him 
change places: the players ‘waiting their turn’ are those who have not 
had an innings as ‘medius currens’. The only differences between the 
ancient game and the modern, and these are negligible, are that Har- 
pastum was played with a smaller, harder ball and that it would probably 
have no referee. 
Yours truly, 
R. W. Moore. 


COMPETITION 
Report on No. I 


A FAIR number of competitors sent us translations of the Elegiacs, but a 
mere handful of schools were represented. Possibly composition in this 
restricted metre is a pursuit more congenial to middle age. We hope for 
a much larger entry for our second competition. Most of the competitors 
kept the rules, but the few difficulties of the English were too often evaded. 
On the whole the best version was sent in by R. O. Hibbert of Shrewsbury, 
in spite of the weakness of his fourth couplet and the omission of the necessary 
personal pronoun in the last line. A good vigorous copy was entered by 
R. N. Rayne of Bradfield. It contained some swinging Propertian penta- 
meters, but there were just too many ugly elisions. R. W. F. Wootton and 
M. L. Booker were also worthy of mention. 


THE PRIZE VERSION 


Me, licet Aethiopes quaeram Seresve remotos, 
non nova mens, tantum Iuppiter alter habet; 

et vagus ut liber pontum, vagus aera lustrem, 
heu mens perpetuo spe viduata premit. 

aequore nam medio cum me quatit unda, carinis 
mens mihi sollicitis aequiperata labat: 
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illa mali casus vix navigat aequor; et urges 
ipsa gravi fastu flamina saeva, puto. 
cum tamen aspexi lacrimoso caerula visu, 
tunc oculos videor cernere, pulcra, tuos: 
et modo celato pluviis, modo turbine, caelo, 
tum tua morosae frons mihi torva redit. 
quidquid et in vita fatis datur, omnia curas 
in mentem revocant, maxima cura, Lyce. 
R. O. HIBBERT. 


No. II 


A prize of a book to the value of half a guinea is offered for a translation 
of the accompanying lines into Greek Iambics. Competitors must be under 
the age of nineteen on 31 March 1932, by which day versions must reach 
the Joint Editor, at the City of London School, E.C. 4. It is not necessary 
to send a copy of the English, but the competitor’s age and address must be 
given, and the envelope must be marked ‘Iambics’. 


LEONTIUS 
Reproach not misery. The sons of Greece, 
Ill-fated race! so oft besieged in vain, 
With false security beheld invasion. 
Why should they fear? That power that kindly spreads 
The clouds, a signal of impending showers 
To warn the wandering linnet to the shade, 
Beheld without concern expiring Greece, 
And not one prodigy foretold our fate. 


DEMETRIUS 


A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it. 

A feeble government, eluded laws, 

A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 

And all the maladies of sinking states. 

When public Villainy, too strong for justice, 

Shews his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 

Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders, 

Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard? 

When some neglected fabrick nods beneath 

The weight of years, and totters to the tempest, 

Must Heaven despatch the messengers of light 

Or wake the dead, to warn us of its fall? 
JOHNSON, Irene. 
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ACROSTICS. II. 


A 


Oppressit cives regno crudeliter usus: 
rex igitur post hunc nullus in urbe fuit. 


B 


1. Tusca tibi patria est: migras spe ductus honoris: 
ast hic dimidio corpore truncus ades. 
2. Afer hic in fratrem Romanorum arma petivit: 
: denique fraterna caede peremptus obit. 
lation 3. Hoc fecit consul, cum disceptanda foret res 
under patribus: et magni mominis instar erat. 
reach 4. Hoc duo sunt Itali vates praenomine dicti: 
essary hinc quartos, sextos inde videre queas. 
ust be 5. Cum ne quid damni caperet respublica patres 
censerent, illud cernere moris erat. 
6. Tum subito genetrix rosea cervice refulsit, 
et nato patuit sic dea vera suo. 
7. Hic senior levi prope metam sanguine lapsus 
permisit comiti praemia prima vafer. 
8. Arida de caelo descendit laetus in arva: 
implentur fossae, parturit omnis ager. 
9. Huic nomen curam notat aetheris: ipsa sorores 
: octonas memorat: est Helicone domus. 
10. Tu Gabios Roma profugus capis arte dolosa, 
patris dimidii dimidiate puer. 


H.W. 


SOLUTION TO ACROSTIC I. 


1. Paupe R 
2.Oth O 
3. Patre M (Parente M) 
4 Uc A (legon) 
5. Lume N 
6.Us U 
7.Su Ss 


A. 1. Hic refers to both uprights. 
rene. B. 1. Virg. Aen. ii. 87. 4. Virg. Aen.ii.312. 6. usu venire: usus fructus: 
Lucr. iii. 971. 7. Virg. Aen. iii. 390. 
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REVIEWS 


Hellas Revisited.» By W. MacneILe DIxon, M.A., LITT.D. (Regius Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, University of Glasgow). Edward Arnold 
& Co., 1929 (repr. 1930). Pp. xi+209; 16 reproductions of pencil 
sketches. ros. 6d. 

Professor Dixon has written a delightful account of a six-weeks’ holiday 

in southern and eastern Greece, full of keen observation and fresh com- 

ment, with an eye for the picturesque and an ability to relate past and 
present in a charming way. One feels occasionally that by travelling 
in so apolaustic a fashion he missed contact with some of the humbler 
and naive sides of Greek life, but his diary would be a pleasant com- 
panion for any one intending to visit Greece. His interpretation of 

Greek character, his brief but suggestive views on sculpture and 

architecture, and his gift of description make this record singularly 

attractive. 


Did Homer Live? By Victor BERARD; translated by BRIAN Ruys. Dent, 
1931. Pp. 234. 6s. net. 
An attempt by the Directeur a l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes to summarize 
the researches of thirty years on the authorship of the Odyssey. The 
author is mainly interested in the sources of the plot, the tales of wonder 
brought from Egypt and the East to the Ionian settlement in Asia Minor, 
the sailors’ yarns and the log-books and Periploi of Phoenician naviga- 
tors. He tries to identify the sites of the adventures of Odysseus, and 
finds in place-names a clue to the Semitic origin of a great deal of the 
narrative. He claims that when exploration in Iraq has had the chance 
which Turkish dominion denied it, it will be found that Greece in the 
period following the Dorian invasion was very intimately connected with 
Semitic civilization. The book cannot be said to justify its title, for the 
personality of Homer is lost sight of in the discussion of his environment. 
But we are grateful to M. Berard for giving us plenty of food for specula- 
tion, and if some of the conclusions are unsound or unnecessary, we 
have learnt much that we did not know before. The book has no index. 


Rome. By F. S. Burnevt. Arnold, 1930. Pp. 303; 8 illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A guide-book written with commendable enthusiasm, which, indeed, runs 

riot in a feverish first chapter. But when the author sobers down, he 

has a fund of information and a genial method of imparting it which 

makes him an entertaining guide as we ramble through the centuries. 

A book to read before you go to Rome and to re-read after your return, 
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but not to hold in your hand as you patrol the streets. The illustrations 
are from sixteenth- and seventeenth-century pictures and prints, and 
so are far more valuable than contemporary photographs, for the greatest 
interest of Rome is her chequered career. 


The Greek Language. By B. F. C. ATKINSON, PH.D. Faber and Faber, 

Ltd., 1931. Pp. vilit+354. 15s. 

Our welcome to this, the first of a projected series of books on the Great 
Languages, is tempered with a certain disappointment. All lovers of 
Greek are waiting for an authoritative statement of the latest views and 
the latest evidence upon the relationship between Greek and the various 
non-Greek tongues of the Aegean world; it is a long time since Kretsch- 
mer’s Einleitung appeared, and perhaps we can’t all read German; and 
we feel that Dr. Myres is a safer guide in matters of ethnology and 
archaeology than in linguistics. Mr. Atkinson does give us a chapter on 
Origins, but it is all too brief and indefinite; and one feels that in his 
attempt to separate out of the vocabulary of Greek those words that 
have no Indo-European origin he is going too far. An Indo-European 
origin can be suggested both for BaotAeUs and for 64Aacoa, and since 
éPeAds occurs also in the form 6AeAds, the probability that it is a loan- 
word is remote. 

If the first section is too short, the following 100 pages on morphology 
and syntax are too long; and it may also be said that many of the ex- 
planations of points of syntax are out of date; thus, the Subjunctive 
and Optative are defined as the moods of Will and Wish; ellipse of a 
governing word is postulated in the imperative use of the infinitive, 
the genitive absolute, and the construction after ov 1); the genitive of 
price is explained as the same as that with verbs of filling; and although 
Aktionsart is mentioned in a footnote on p. 319 in connexion with 
modern Greek, its all-pervading influence in the classical tongue, seen, 
for instance, in yoAetrov TO Troitiv, TO Aé KeAeVoa passes without 
notice. 

The chapter on Dialects is much more satisfactory, though it would 
be safer not to write accents on inscriptions in dialect; the unwary 
might think they were indicated on the stone; and the views put forward 
on the Homeric question are interesting, though, of course, they will 
not convince every one; and when the writer says that ‘in this island 
(Chios) we find in Homeric times an Ionic dialect established with an 
underlying stratum of Aeolic’, one asks for an approximate date for 
Homeric times. 

The section on literature is rather perfunctory; the writer rapidly 
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surveys the development of prose and poetry from Homer to Byzantine 
times, illustrating each author by one or two quotations, with occasional 
comments on peculiarities of language or style. Such a method cannot 
be satisfactory and does less than justice to the great names of Greek 
literature—Sophocles has to be content with about 30 lines; and it is 
confidently asserted that one of the longest extant fragments of Bacchy- 
lides is but 12 lines in length. 

An immense amount of labour has gone to the making of the book; 
the typography is excellent—v for v on p. 311 is the only misprint we 
have noticed—and the Bibliography strikes just the right note, between 
scantiness and excess; one could wish that the whole book had been as 
well balanced. 


Everyday Things in Homeric Greece. Pp. viiit-140. 73 illustrations. 
1929. Everyday Things in Archaic Greece. Pp. viii+-146. 85 illustra- 
tions. 1931. By M. and C. H. B. QUENNELL. Large medium 8vo. art 
canvas. 7s. 6d. per volume. 


The latest additions to the ‘Everyday’ Series are written primarily for 
children, and are produced in a magnificent, and even extravagant, way, 
with a wealth of illustration which rather dwarfs the letter-press. They 
are marked by enthusiasm and appreciation for beautiful things and 
would certainly appeal to those gifted with imagination and feeling. 

The earlier volume, unfortunately, has less to recommend it, for 
more than half is but a synopsis of the Argonautica and the Iliad and 
Odyssey, to most of which little reference is later made, while the last 
fifty pages describe details of buildings (especially Tiryns), weaving, 
armour, ships, chariots, and agriculture, in which the authors’ grasp 
of technical detail is admirably shown; little use is made of the Shield 
of Achilles. Sometimes a condescension of manner has led to lapses into 
childishness, e.g. p. 86—‘how epic poems were written’. 

The second volume dealing with the period 1000-480 B.c. keeps 
much closer to its title, and in the range of its subjects—temple and 
house, sculpture, dress, schools, music, and trade—even if leading to 
some scrappiness, it gives a very fair view of Greek life at that period. 
We would prefer other forms to ‘Pythoness’ for the Pythia on p. 8 and 
“Oecus’ for ‘Oikos’, and doubt if ‘equilateral’ is a Greek word (p. 101) 
or if eleven feet of material were necessary for a Doric chiton (p. 86). 
The chapter on Mathematics is disfigured by another childish remark 
(p- 98) and Money is very poorly treated. A map of Greek colonies 
which does not indicate Byzantium, or Potidaea, or any in Italy except 
Paestum seems rather faulty: a smaller point is to ask whether the 
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type of cactus on p. 75 is not really an American importation since 
1492. 

While these criticisms do call attention to flaws in the work, these 
volumes have a real value and will fulfil a service by their insistence on 
the beauty of so much Greek work, and the excellence of its technical 
achievement. 


Musa Feriata. By Francis PeMBeER. Clarendon Press, 1931. Pp. iv+ 
112. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


We congratulate the Warden of All Souls upon his Musa Feriata, the 
fruits of his musings, as he tells us, ‘in vacation or other leisure times; 
on hill-sides, even on railway journeys’. The choice of passages for 
translation into Latin and Greek is of itself an index to a fine mind, and 
Dr. Pember is lucky not only in his power of detachment but also in the 
calmness and clearness of that sea of thought in which he voyages alone. 
Scholarship like this is perhaps rather born than achieved, but it is 
a wealth of which no Chancellor can rob us, a gold standard we can 
never go off. His versions show not only a mastery of Greek and Latin 
but, what is essential to translation, a living insight into the English 
meaning and a spiritual sympathy with the original. Even this currency 
cannot be inflated without losing its value, and, if we were to indicate 
a dislike, we should bashfully suggest that the Lucretian mannerisms 
are spread a little too thick, and that he has dipped, generally, into too 
archaic a mint. But we must honestly confess that this criticism is 
largely born of envy and that as we dip into his charming volume we 
are like little urchins, flattening our noses wistfully against the rich 
window of his scholarly equipment. We hope he will take care of himself 
at Carfax and other our infernal compita where an affronted Trivia 
broods: before he has given us more fruit we grudge him to the shade 


of George Dyer. 


Roman Britain: the Objects of Trade. By Louis C. WEsT, LITT.D. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1931: Pp. 108. 5s. 


This volume represents the result of intensive search among the litera- 
ture which has grown up round Roman Britain and has been until 
recently buried in the records of local societies, in the many volumes of 
Archaeologia and in the Victoria County Histories. To all of these, 
and many others, Dr. West makes reference in his lists of objects 
found—these range from forest products and drugs through precious 
stones, animals, mines, metals, potteries, textiles to imported objects— 
and each individual discovery is tabulated with place and authority. 
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Thus ‘window-glass’ has forty-two entries, each with its provenance 
and reference; each section is preceded by a few general remarks. The 
book, therefore, can hardly claim to be a work of literary interest, but 
as one of reference it may prove extremely useful, for hardly anything 
can have escaped the eagle eye of its compiler. Some of the references 
to other books are rather cryptic, and the efforts of Dr. West might well 
have been completed by a bibliography which would indicate the date 
of the books to which he refers. In the historical introduction one might 
question the form ‘Ordovici’, or the statement that Roman rule under 
Agricola advanced to the line between ‘the Firths of Forth and Tay’, 
and ask whether the revolts of A.D. 115 or 181 do not represent protests 
against the language and customs of the Romans. 


The Transition from the late Latin Lyric to the medieval Love Poem. By 
STEPHEN GASELEE. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes, 1931. Pp. 34. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The object of these extremely interesting lectures is to trace the descent 
of the early medieval Latin love-lyric. In Mr. Gaselee’s own words, 
‘they derive their form from the Christian hymn (itself founded on the 
late Latin lyric, touched by eastern influence) . . . and their substance 
from the Song of Songs and the nature-lyrics of the vernaculars, Ovid 
supervening later on’. The reader will find some pleasantly written 
information about such fascinating personalities as Sidonius Apol- 
linaris and Venantius Fortunatus, about that queer disease of the Latin 
language, the Hisperica Famina, and about early Christian hymns, with 
charming specimens of some of the best Latin lyrics outside Catullus. 
The price is unfortunately rather high. 


The Odes of Horace in English Verse. Latin text with Translations by 
various hands, chosen by H. E. Butter. London: G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd. 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this volume, which is beautifully printed and produced, Professor 
Butler has given on opposite pages the Latin text and the best verse 
translation he could find of each ode. The result is a book which may be 
warmly recommended to every lover of Horace. Professor Butler has 
cast his net wide. His translators range from Ben Jonson to Sir William 
Watson, and their styles are as varied as their dates. We turn from 
Dryden’s generous paraphrase of “Tyrrhena regum progenies’ to 
Calverley’s charming version of ‘O fons Bandusiae’ with its economy 
of phrase and close correspondence with the Latin. Both these are 
masterpieces of their kind. Our quarrel with some of the translators 
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represented here is that in steering a middle course between these two 
extremes they produce something less satisfying. To translate Alcaics, 
for instance, into rhymed quatrains which suggest Gray’s ‘Elegy’ is to 
sacrifice the crispness of Horace without attaining freedom of move- 
ment. But it is ungracious to criticize where there is so much to enjoy; 
and this is emphatically a book to be enjoyed. 


SHORT NOTICES AND BOOKS RECEIVED 


[This notice does not preclude the possibility of later review.] 


The Homeric Scholia. By T. W. ALLEN, F.B.A. Proceedings of the 
British Academy. Oxford: Humphrey Milford, 1931. Pp. 31, 1 plate. 
as. 6d. 


An examination of Byzantine scholastic literature (Orion, Stephen, Choerobos- 
cus, the Eclogae and Etymologica, and Zonaras) in relation to the Scholia, 
particularly of MSS. A and T (a.D. 1059); the conclusion reached is that the 
Scholia took shape probably soon after A.D. 600. 


Aristotle: on the Art of Poetry. By A. S. OWEN, M.A. Oxford: Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1931. Pp. 82. 2s. 6d. 


An analytical commentary on the Poetics, intended as a companion volume to 
Bywater’s translation, and amplified by notes to make Aristotle’s argument 
clearer, and by illustrations from other arts. Used together these two books 
might form a valuable study for scholarship candidates; Aristotle’s literary 
criticism is inevitably the basis for more advanced thought (compare Lascelles 
Abercrombie’s article in the Outline of Modern Knowledge) and the ‘Greekless’ 
can equally profit from a study of the translation and Mr. Owen’s apt notes and 
parallels. 

Klassieke Bibliographie. 2e Jaargang, 1930. Utrecht, 1931. 

The University of Utrecht, in co-operation with other Dutch libraries, is editing 
a classical bibliography containing a monthly survey of the latest articles in 
periodicals and a quarterly survey of new books. The bibliography can be 
supplied on cards at 2 centimes (Swiss) a title (1,500 were published in 1930) or 
on loose leaves at 1 centime (Swiss) a title. The book for 1930 consists of 235 
pages and costs 15 francs (Swiss). The Utrecht Librarian, Dr. A. Hulshof, is in 
charge of the scheme, which should be useful to libraries. 


REPRINTS 
The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated, with an introductory essay, by 
FRANK RICHARDS, M.A. London: John Murray. Second edition, 
1931. Pp. xi+361. 6s. net. 
A serviceable translation in blank verse. 
Revised Latin Primer. By B. H. KENNEDY; revised by J. F. MountTForD, 


D.LITT. Longmans, Green & Co., London. New impression, 1930. 
Pp. 248. 3s. 6d. net. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sexual Life in Ancient Greece. By HANNS LicuT. Routledge & Sons 
Ltd. 1932. Pp. 557, 32 plates. 42s. net. 
The Early Age of Greece, vol. ii. By StR WILLIAM Ripceway. Edited 
by A. S. Gow and D. S. Ropertson. Cambridge: University Press.§ 
1931. 305 
Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound. Translated by GiLBertT Murray. Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd. 1931. Pp. 80. Paper 2s.; cloth 3s. _ 
Plato and his Dialogues. By G. Lowes Dickinson. Allen & Unwin, @ 
Ltd. 1931. Pp. 228. 6s. 4 
A Handbook of Classical Mythology. By Grorce Howe and G. A.@ 
Harrer. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1931. 7s. 6d. 
The Laws of Motion in Ancient Thought. By F. M. Cornrorp. Came 
bridge: University Press. 1931. Pp. 48. 2s. : 
The Orpheus of Politian and the Aminta of Tasso: with an essay on them 


Pastoral. By Lous E. Lorp. Oxford: University Press, Humphrey 7 


Milford. 1931. Pp. 182. 10s. 6d. 


Milton and Plato (Princeton Studies in English, No. 2). By HERBERT am 


Acar, PH.D. London: Humphrey Milford. 1928. Pp. 76. 8s. 6d. 

The Greeks. By ROSALIND Murray. London: A. & C. Black, Ltd. 1931.9 
Pp. 96. 2s. 6d. 

Essays Presented to ¥. C. Rolfe. By Various Hanns. Pennsylvania Uni- 9 
versity. London: Humphrey Milford. 1931. 155. 7 

Art in the Life of Mankind. Vol. iii. Greek Art and its Influence. Pp. 117, 
16 plates, 86 drawings. Vol.iv. Roman Art and its Influence. Pp. 116,49 
16 plates, 88 drawings. By A. W. Szasy. London: B. T. Batsford, @ 
Ltd. 1931. 5s. per volume. ) 

Virgil in the Experience of S. Africa. By 'T. J. HaarHorr. Oxford: Basil @ 
Blackwell. 1931. Pp. 136. 6s. 

Wanderings in Greece. By F. S. BuRNELL. London: Ed. Arnold & Co, 
1931. Pp. 253, with 22 illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Lucian, Plato, and Greek Morals. By JoHN Jay CHAPMAN. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. 1931. Pp. 180. 6s. net. 

Caligula. By Hanns Sacus. Translated by Hepvic Sincer. London: 
Elkin, Matthews & Marrot. 1931. Pp. 224. 7s. 6d. 


Ancient Beliefs in the Immortality of the Soul. By CLirrorp H. Moore. 


London: Harrap. 1931. Pp. 200. 5s. 
Survivals of Roman Religion. By Gorpon J. LaING. London: Harrap, 
1931. Pp. 270. 5s. 
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